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Nor to the calm, blue lake alone the moonlight } and fear—the ceaseless toil for bread—the hopes 
glory came. But to the sleeping rose bending} so long deferred—the weary, anxious prayers for 
so meekly with the summer dew; the trembling } light, or hope, or joy, were all passed by forever, 
vine-leaf resting beside the cottage door; the and the flowers now bloomed as sweetly there as 
closed petal of the meek violet: to all of these though no human hearts were resting underneath. 
it came as a blessing after the long and sultry} On other and on sadder scenes the moon looked 
day. down that night. Far away in a great city there 
You would have said that the humble cottage, } stood a dark and dreary prison—not very dark 
in the valley, had become a grand, ancestral} or dreary at this time, however, for the moon 
palace, so sweetly did the shadows rest upon it— } had gilded the massive walls and grated windows 
so bravely did the ancient trees stretch over it} with her mild light. Deep within were desolate 
their giant arms. Just by the lattice, where the} hearts—hearts crushed and sad and broken. But 
rays could scarcely struggle in, some cimuntt at this home their crimes and sorrows were for- 
words were spoken and vows were breathed from gotten. Deep sleep had sealed their eyelids— 
lips all eloquent with love, and the brow of the had transformed those men of guilt and blood as 
fair young girl flushed with the deep joy of this, } if by magic, from the despairing, hardened in- 
her first and purest passion. ’ mates of a prison to the harmless dreamers of 

Still further down the valley—there where the} the free air and the sweet sunlight. Far down 
village church was almost hidden by the foliage, } the long and silent corridor in the darkest portion 
the white grave-stones glittered in the light so} of the prison, some cells had been set apart for 
plainly that you might almost read the epitaphs$ the more obdurate criminals, and within the most 
upon them. Very peacefully the holy dead were; gloomy one of all, pinioned and bound, slumbered 
sleeping in that silent church-yard. They were} a lonely man—a man whose career for many 
gathered from the cottages around. Each home? years had been no common one of petty crimes 
had lost an inmate. The aged patriarch had left } committed at long intervals, but rather a cease- 
his old arm-chair by the ancient hearth-stone, } less and determined course of the deepest and 
and his little grandchild still stood there, won-' most desperate villainy. For twenty long and 
dering when he should hear another story of the ; desolate years had he been thus closely confined 
times gone by. The strong man had come in} without the least apparent reformation, until at 
from his weary, daily toil to this, his last eternal } length so fierce and. terrible had he become 
rest. The miser striving so long, so eagerly for} from long imprisonment that the keepers dared 
gold was sleeping there, but to his dream there} scarcely approach him. All the better attributes 
came no glitter of the yellow dust which he had? of humanity had left him long ago, and in their 
left on the dark brink above him. And the sweet} stead came nothing but blasphemy and despair. 
and sinless babe had gone to be an angel, and} And standing by his bedside, in that dreary cell, 
many a time, no doubt, at the calm twilight ol at that solemn midnight hour, you would have 





come back again and hovered near the flowers } almost deemed him some restless fiend come back 

which decked the humble grave, and then re-} to haunt the earth. Suddenly the moonlight 

turned to heaven. And so, they rested peace-} streamed through a crevice in the wall and rested 

fully. The cares of life were all forgotten. Its} on his features. The chains clanked heavily as 

agony was over. The long, sad years of strife’ he moved slightly in his sleep, and as the light 
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lay on his face a smile came to his lips—such a , ‘‘mother, dear mother!” trembling on his lips, 
smile as will sometimes come to us in plessant } the sleeping dreamer woke. And the moonlight 
dreams. That man of crime was dreaming now, ; came on quietly and glittered on his tear-drops 
not as he had done a thousand times before, of ; as they fell. 

the sinful deeds he had committed; not of his} That man of guilt was changed—transformed 
capture, and the trial, and the sentence, and the by the silent magic of a dream—brought back 
black walls around him, and the heavy chains } from the forbidden bye-ways to the sunshine and 
upon him; not ef the dreary hours, which had} the flowers. The keepers were astonished at 
gone by in thousands, since he first entered} the change, but the reformation was complete. 
that, gloomy cell; but rather of his better life; ; Humble, repentant and sincere, he was no longer 
of the innocence and freedom of his boyhood; } to be feared, and so ere many days they took his 
of familiar faces which had looked upon him} fetters off and brought him to the light again. 


lovingly before his first sad crime; of a dear old} Weeks, months and years went by, until at length 


cottage home far away among the hills—a home} the atonement had been made—the penalty was 
around whose humble door the vine-leaves still} paid, his punishment was ended, and he went 
were clinging, and by whose hearth-stone still} forth to the world again a changed and contrite 
sat, perhaps, his aged parents mourning their} man. His footsteps turned with eager haste 
long lost son—of a sweet sister whom he adored } toward his early home—that home whose thresh- 
—of his mother’s prayer as she blessed him many } hold he had: not crossed for more than thirty 
a time—of the father whom he loved and yet for-} years. It was the evening of a winter day 
sook—of all these and still more he was dreaming } when he arrived. A cheerful fire burned within. 
there, with the light upon his face. And then} Around it were gathered at this very hour those 
amid these dear old memories he seemed to hear } dear ones whom he had deserted so many, many 
familiar voices from the past; voices reproving } years before, and as the red light fell upon their 
not his sins, reminding him no more of his follies } faces he could see that each one wore a look of 
and his frailty, but speaking gently and in sup-} grief. He paused and listened for a moment at 
plication—beseeching him to come back from } the door. They were speaking concerning him- 
the cold, unfeeling world to his wild-wood home > self—their long-lost son and brother—were won- 
again, and take his seat once more around that } dering whether he still lived—and their voices 
household hearth. These memories had rand quivered with emotion, and their tears fell ming- 
influence—these voices came with joy, and to } ling with each other as they spoke of his innocent 
the sleeping captive there, the hardened criminal, > childhood, and referred with sorrow to the day 
the dark, deserted, wretched man, they came ; of his strange departure. A moment more and 
with deepest blessings—came to attend him back } the door opened—the prodigal returned. It were 
again to the olden, primal purity, to the haunts a vain attempt to tell you of that blessed meeting 
of his early childhood; came as the angels always } —of the astonishment and joy and tears which 
come to the erring and degraded, with meekness ? followed. You should have stood without and 
and with love. And so the vision ended. Cottage; heard the earnest, heartfelt thanks which then 
and vine grew dim and indistinct. The haunts? and there went up to God for that wanderer’s 
of his childhood faded into air. His aged parent; return. Or you might go there even now and 
and his sweet sister left the cheerful hearth, and ; listen with humility to their thanksgiving. 

the fire went out forever. His mother’s prayer The flowers are somewhat withered, and the 
died into an echo. There came no words of love, ; green moss grows upon the cottage roof, and the 
no song of consolation. The walls were still} wild grass almost hides the little violets—yet the 
around him as they had been for years, and his } inmates of that home will tell you still of the 
fetters still clanked heavily—and with the words, 2 Remembered Dream. 
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TO MARY. 





BY MISS A. ALLIN. 





As the wild-wood bird on its homeward wing, Of the trembling drop, their welcome share; 
Just stops to sip of the cooling spring, So those to me, from thy soul’s deep spring, 
And bears a drop on its beak, afar, Like the wild-wood bird on its homeward wing, 
To the cherished nest where its loved ones are; Hath borne a drop from its brimming store, 


And gives to each with equal care, To bless the soul ’till it lacks no more! 
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TWO SCENES 


IN.THE LIFE OF A CITY BELLE. 





BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 





SCENE FIRST. 

‘‘Isn’r she a glorious creature?” said my young 
friend Merwyn, glancing, as he spoke, toward a 
beautiful girl named Florine Malcolm, the daugh- 
ter of a merchant reputed to be rich. We were 
at a party, and the object of remark sat, or rather 
reclined near us on a sofa, with a graceful aban- 
don, or rather indolence, in her whole air and 
attitude, that indicated one born and raised in 
idleness and luxury. 

‘She is a fine looking girl, certainly,” I replied. 

‘Fine looking!” said my enthusiastic young 
friend, in surprise, half inclined to be offended 
at the coldness with which I expressed myself. 
“Fine looking, indeed! She’s a perfect Hebe; 
a very impersonation of youth and beauty.” 

‘*No one can deny that she is a very lovely and 
beautiful girl,” said I, to this. ‘But she lacks 
animation.” 

‘‘What you speak of as a fault, I consider her 
greatest charm. I never met any one so free from 
all vulgar hurry and excitement. An exquisite 
ease distinguishes her actions, and she reminds 
you, in nearly everything, of those courtly ladies 
who give such a charm to foreign aristocratic 
society. Certainly, I have not met, in this coun- 
try, with any one who has so perfectly the air of 
a high-bred lady as Florine Malcolm.” 

To understand this, perfectly, the reader must 
be told that Merwyn had recently returned from 
a tour through Europe, whither he had been per- 
mitted to go by a wealthy father, and where he 
had discovered, like most of our young men who 
venture abroad, that in our*forms of social inter- 
course, and in all that gives fashionable society its 
true excellence and attractiveness, we are sadly 
deficient. Foreign manners, habits, and dress 
were brought home and retained by the young 
man, who, as a natural consequence, became a 
favorite among the ladies, and was thus encou- 
raged in his silly imitations of things anti-Ameri- 
can, and, therefore, in America ridiculous. In the 
eyes of sober-minded, sensible people, who did 
not know him well enough to see that there was 
a more substantial groundwork in his character 
than all this would lead a casual observer to 
infer, Merwyn was viewed as a mere fop, whose 
brains had grown out upon his upper lip in the 
shape of a moustache. 


Such a man was my friend, Henry Merwyn. 
I knew his better qualities, and esteemed them; 
at the same time that I saw his weaknesses, and 
bore with them for the sake of the good that was 
in him. He had been raised in a sickly atmos- 
phere, and his mind had taken an unhealthy 
tone; but he was honorable, and rigidly just in 
all his actions toward others. 

As for the young lady he so warmly admired 
—Miss Florine Malcolm—I only knew her as we 
know those into whose society we are but occa- 
sionally thrown. She was a fine, showy girl, 
with a face of more than ordinary beauty; but, 
to one of my tastes, uninteresting for the very 
reason that she proved so charming to Merwyn. 
This genteel languor, this elegant indolence, this 
distinguishing repose, never much suited my 
fancy: I like to see the soul flow into the bodily 
organism, and thrill its every nerve with life and 
sentiment. I like to see the eye burn, the lips 
quiver, and the whole face glow with animating 
thought. This makes beauty tenfold more beau- 
tiful; and’ gives to even plainness a charm. 

‘« By a high-bred lady,” I replied to Merwyn’s 
particular praise of Miss Malcolm, “you mean, 
I presume, a woman who is entirely artificial.” 

‘*No,” he quickly answered, ‘‘you put a con- 
struction on my words that I do not acknowledge 
to be fair. Bya high-bred lady, I mean one who 
possesses that peculiar ease and grace, that ex- 
quisite repose, and that charming elegance of 
manner that comes from a refined taste and long 
association with those who move in the highest 
rank in society. In fact, it is hard to fix in 
words all that goes to make up a well-bred 
lady; but, when you meet her, you know her at 
a glance.” 

«And you say Miss Malcolm comes nearer to 
the high-bred, courtly lady, than any woman it 
has been your fortune to meet on this side of the 
Atlantic?” 

‘She does. In Paris or London she would find 
herself at home in the first circles of fashion. 
Now just look at Miss Watson, who sits near her, 
bolt upright, and stiff as a post; and then observe 
how gracefully Florine reclifes on those cushions 
like a very queen. There you have the exact 
difference between a mere vulgar girl, and a true 





lady.” 
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There was a difference between the two indivi- 
duals thus referred to—a very marked difference. 
Miss Watson looked like a girl of thought and 
action, while the other reposed languidly among 
the cushions of a sofa, the very picture of indo- 
lence. 

“TI see nothing vulgar about Miss Watson,” 
said I. ‘‘And I know that there is nothing vul- 
gar about her. She is a true lady in every sense 
of the word.” ' 

Merwyn half vexed me by his dissenting silence. 

Just then he observed that Miss Malcolm looked 
pale. Going over quickly to where she was, he 
inquired if she were not well, and learned that 
some particular perfume used by a lady who sat 

near, was so unpleasant as to make her feel faint. 
He immediately proposed that she should go into 
an adjoining room where were fewer persons, and 
get a place near one of the windows, offering his 
arm at the same time. She arose, and I saw her 
pass out slowly. She was in good health, in fact, 
in the very prime and vigor of young life; yet, 
surrounded as she was by every luxury and ele- 
gance, she had grown inactive, and felt even 
a small effort as burdensome. Trifling causes 
affected her; and she imagined a physical in- 
ability to do a thousand things that might have 
been done with scarcely an effort. 

The very sympathy and concern manifested by 
Merwyn, who was the lover of Florine, made her 
feel that she was really indisposed; and she lan- 
guidly reclined on the sofa to which he had con- 
ducted her, with the air of an invalid.* Finding 
that she did not grow any better, Merwyn, in a 
little while, proposed that she should go home, 
and had a carriage ordered. Wandering into the 
apartment to which they had gone, I saw him 
bring her shawl, without which she could not 
pass into the dressing-room for fear of cold, and 
saw her meet the attention with a half averted 
face, and a want of effort, that made me feel as 
if I would like to have aroused her by means of 
the wires from an electric battery. 

‘*A beautiful couple they will make,” said I 
to myself, as Florine arose and went out, leaning 
heavily on the arm of the young man, ‘to pass 
through the storms and over the rough places of 
this troublesome world. A summer breeze will 
be too rough for that young creature, and the 
odor of violets too stimulating for her nerves.” 

A few months subsequent to this they were 
married, and not long afterward I removed from 
the city, and did not see them again for some 
years, But, I learned, in the meantime, with 


sincere regret, that in a great ‘‘commercial 
crisis” through which the country passed, both 
of the families of this young couple had been 
reduced from affluence to comparative poverty. 


nn 


mentioned, was my simple response to the news, 
A couple of years afterward I met them again. 





SCENE SECOND. 

Durine@ @ journey through the western part of 
Ohio, I had occasion to stop for a few days in 
the little town of R——. On the day after my 
arrival, a man whose face struck me as being 
familiar, passed the door of the tavern in which 
I was standing. A sort of doubtful recognition 
took place on both sides, but neither of us being 
certain as to the other’s identity, we did not 
speak, and the man passed on, I looked after 
him as he moved down the street, wondering in 
my mind who he could be, when I saw him stop, 
and after appearing to hesitate about something, 
turn round and walk back toward the hotel. He 
was a young man, plainly dressed, and looked as 
if he were a clerk in a store, or, it might be, a 
small store-keeper himself. As he came back, I 
fixed my.eyes upon his face, trying to make out 
who it was who bore such familiar features, 

‘¢My old friend Merwyn!” I exclaimed, as. he 
paused in front of where I stood. 

He called my name in return, and then we 
grasped each others’ hands eagerly. 

‘‘The last man in the world I expected to 
meet,” said I. 

‘¢ And, certainly, I as little expected to meet 
you,” was returned. ‘‘This is indeed a pleasure! 
When did you arrive, and how long do you stay 
in R——?” 

“TI came here yesterday, and hope to resume 
my journey to-morrow.” 

“Not so soon!” Merwyn said, still tightly 
holding my hand. ‘‘You must stay longer.” 

‘‘T am doubtful as to that,” Ireturned.. ‘‘ But 
is this your place of sojourn in the world?” 
‘Yes, for the present, seeing that I can’t find 
a better.” 

There was a manly cheerfulness in the way 
this was said, which I could not have believed it 
possible for the young man to feel, under the 
great change of circumstances that had taken 
place. 

«‘And your lady?” I felt some hesitation even 
while I asked this question. 

“Very well, thank you!” was cheerfully re- 
plied. ‘We live a mile or two from town, and 
you must go out and spend a night with us before 
you leave. Florine will be delighted to see you.” 
“It will be quite as pleasant for me to meet 
her,” I could but answer; yet even while I spoke 
I felt that our meeting must remind the wife of 
my friend so strongly of the past, as to make it 
anything but pleasant. 

‘¢ How long have you lived here?” 





A sigh for the human summer ficwers I have 


‘About two years.” 
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“Tt is almost the last place in which I expected 
to meet you. What ate you doing?” 

“«Merchandizing in a small way. I had no 
profession, when kind fortune knocked us all on 
the head, and so had to turn my hand to the first 
thing that offered, which happened to be a clerk- 
ahip in a store at three hundred and fifty dollars 
ayear. This was barely enough to keep soul and 
body together; yet, I was thankful for so much, 
nd tried to keep down a murmuring spirit. At 
the end of a year, having given every satisfaction 
to my employer, he ‘said to me one day—‘you 
have shown far more business capacity than I 
thought you possessed, and, I think, are the very 
man I want to go out west with a stock of goods. 
Ca you command any capital?’ ‘Not a dollar, 
I fear,’ was myreply. ‘I’m sorry for that,’ said 
he, ‘for I want a man who is able to take an in- 
terest in the business. Don’t you think you 
could raise a couple of thousand dollars in cash ?” 
I shook my head, doubtfully. We had a good 
deal more conversation on the subject. 

“When I went home, I mentioned to my wife 
what Mr. L——, my employer, had ¢aid, and 
we talked much about the proposition. I ex- 
préssed a great deal of regret at not being able 
to furnish capital, as the offer I had received was 
plainly an advantageous one, and would give me 
8 fair start in the world. ‘Would you be willing 
to go off to the west?’ I asked of Florine, while 
we talked over the subject. ‘Wherever you think 
it best to go, I will go cheerfully,’ was her brave 
answer. Thus far she had borne our change of 
fortune with a kind of heroism that more than 
anything else helped to sustain me. We were 
living with my family, and had one child. My 
father, of whose misfortunes you are aware, had 
obtained the office of president in an insurance 
company, with a salary of two thousand a year, 
and this enabled him still to keep his family 
around him, and, though luxuries had to be given 
up, his income afforded every comfort. We had 
& room with them, and, though my income was 
small, we had all that health and peace of mind 
required. 

“On the day after the conversation with my 
wife about the west, she met me on coming home 
to dinner with so happy, yet meaning a smile on 
her face, that I could not help inquiring what it 
meant. As I sat down by her side, she drew 
from her pocket a small roll of bank bills, and, 
handing them to me, said—‘there is the capital 
you want.’ I took the money, and, unrolling it 
in mute surprise, counted out the sum of two 
thousand dollars! ‘Where did this come from?’ 
I inquired. She glanced across the room, and 
my eyes followed the direction hers had taken. 
I missed something. It was her piano! ‘Explain 
yourself, Florine,’ I said. ‘That is easily done,’ 








shé replied, as Bhé looked ‘tenderly in my face. 
‘I havé sold ‘my piano and watch, my diamond 
pin, bracelét and ring, and every article of jewelry 
and bijouterie in my possession, but zhis,’ holding 
up the wedding ring, ‘and there you have the 
money.’ T cannot tell you how much I was affected 
by this. But, no matter. I used the two thou- 
sand dollars in the way proposed, and heré I am. 
Come, walk down to my store with me, and let 
tis chat a little about old times, there.” 

I went, as invited, and found Merwyn with a 
small but well selected stock of goods in his store, 
and all the evidences of a thriving business around 
him. 

“You must go home with me this afternoon,” 
said he, as I arose to leave him, after having had 
an agreeable talk for an hour. ‘I live, as I told 
you, a short distance in the country; so you will 
stay all night, and can come in with me in the 
morning. The stage leaves here at five o’clock, 
and passes within a short distance of my house. 
Florine will be delighted to see you.” 

I consented, well pleased with this arrange- 
ment, and, at five o’clock was seated in the stage 
by the side of my old friend, who bore as little 
réesemblancé to one of your curled, perfumed, and 
moustached exquisites—what he had once been 
—as could well be imagined. His appearance 
was plain, substantial, and business-like. 

Half an hour’s ride brought us to our stopping 
place. 

“T live off to the right here,” said Merwyn, as 
we left the stage, ‘‘beyond that piece of wood. ° 
Ten minutes’ walk will bring us to my door. We 
prefer the country for several reasons, the prin- 
cipal one of which is economy. Our cottage, with 
six acres of ground, costs us only fifty dollars a 
year, and we have the whole of the land worked 
on shares by a neighbor; thus more than clearing 
our rent. Then we have plenty of fruit and milk 
for ourselves and children, and fresh air and 
health into the bargain.” 

«But don’t Mrs. Merwyn find it very lonesome 
out here?” I inquired. 

“Oh, no. We have two children, and they, 
with a very clever young woman who lives with 
us more as a friend than a domestic, although 
we pay her wages, give Florine plenty of society 
through the day, and I come in by night-fall, and 
sometimes earlier, to make the evenings all she 
could wish. At least, I have Florine’s own de- 
claration for this.” The last sentence was uttered 
with a smile. 

As we walked along, the means of my meeting 
with Mrs. Merwyn, turned my thoughts back to 
other times. A beautiful girl was before me, 
languidly reclining upon a sofa, overcome by the 
extract of some sweet herbs, the perfume of 
which had fallen unharmoniously upon the sense. 
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A hot-house plant, how was it possible that she 
could bear the cold, bracing atmosphere of such 
a life as that she was now living? When last I 
saw her, she was but a tender summer flower, on 
whom the warm sun shone daily, and into whose 
bosom the night dews came softly with refreshing 
coolness. 

Silently I walked along with my mind full of 
such thoughts, when an opening in the woods 
through which we were passing, gave me a 
glimpse of a woman’s figure, standing on the 
second rail of a fence, and apparently on the 
look out for some one. The intervening trees 
quickly hid her again from my view. In a minute 
or so afterward we emerged from the trees but a 
short distance from the woman I had seen, who 
was looking in another direction from that in 
which we were coming. We were close upon 
her before she observed us, Then the voice of 
Merwyn, who called ‘‘ Florine!” startled her, and 
she turned upon us her beautiful young face, 
glowing with health, surprise and pleasure. I 
paused in astonishment. Was that the indolent, 
languid city belle, who could scarcely sit erect 
even with the aid of cushions, now standing firm 
and straight on a fence-rail, and looking more 
lovely and graceful than she had ever seemed in 
my eyes? 

She recognized me in a moment, and, springing 
from the rail, came bounding toward me, full to 
overflowing of life and spirits. Grasping my 
hand, she expressed the warmest pleasure at 
. seeing an old face, and asked me a dozen ques- 
tions before I could answer one. 

I found them occupying a neat little bird’s-nest 
of a cottage, in which were two as sweet little 
children as I have ever seen. While I sat and 
talked with Merwyn, holding one child upon my 
knee, and he the other, Florine busied herself 
in getting the supper. Her only domestic was 
away. Ever and anon I caught a glimpse of her 
as she passed in and out of the adjoining room 
where she had spread the table. A very long 
time did not elapse before I sat down with my 
old friends to a meal that I enjoyed as well as 
any I have ever eaten. The warm, white bis- 
cuits were baked by Florine; the sweet butter 
she had herself churned, so she said, and the 
cake and preserves were her own. . 
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‘¢T am surprised at all this,” said I, after tea, 
‘How is it possible for you to be cheerful and 
happy under such a change? How was it pos- 
sible for you to come so efficiently into a mode 
of life, the very antipodes of the one to which you 
were born, and in which you were educated?” 

‘«Misfortune,” replied Merwyn, ‘‘brings out 
whatever is efficient in our characters. This has 
been particularly the case with us. We had both 
led artificial lives, and had false views of almost 
everything, when, at a blow, the golden palace 
in which we had lived was dashed in pieces, 
We were then thrown out into the world, with 
nothing to depend upon but our individual re- 
sources, which were, at first, you may well be- 
lieve, exceedingly small. The suddenness with 
which our fashionable friends turned from us, 
and the entire exclusion from fashionable society 
that followed, opened our eyes to the utter worth- 
lessness of much that we had looked upon as of 
primary consideration. The necessity of our 
circumstances turned our thoughts, at the same 
time, to things of real moment, the true import- 
ance of which grew daily more apparent. Thus 
we were prepared for other steps that had to be 
taken, and which, I am glad to say, we were able 
to take cheerfully. We now lead a true and 
useful life, and I am sure Florine will join me 
in saying, that it is a happier life than we ever 
led before.” 

“‘Yes, with all my heart,” replied the young 
wife. ‘I have good health, good spirits, and a 
clear conscience; and, without these, no one can 
be happy.” 

‘Still,’ remarked Merwyn, ‘‘ we look to grow- 
ing better off in the world, and hope, one day, to 
be surrounded by at least a portion of the ele- 
gance and luxury of early times. But until that 
day comes, we will enjoy the good things of life 
that fall to our lot; and should it never come, 
we will have lost nothing by vain anticipations.” 

When I parted with my old friends on the next 
day, I felt that their lot was, beyond comparison, 
more blessed than it would have been had not 
misfortune visited them; and wished, from my 
heart, that all who had met with similar reverses 
would imitate their good example. Still, I won- 
dered at the change I had seen; and, at times, 
could hardly realize its truth. 





THE INUNDATION: MOTHER AND OFFSPRING. 





BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 





ALL night the freshet rose and rose; 
All night the cattle lowed; 

When morning broke, the fertile vale 
A deluge overflowed. 


And floating on the tide, fast-chained, 
A noble dog went by; 

A mother howling in despair 
To see her offspring die. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97. 


On the following morning, for the first time in 
my life, I awaited a visitor anxiously. 

I felt nervous, I eould not sit still; yet the hour 
of dinner approached without the appearance of 
the expected guest. 

The conversation had turned on him at the 
breakfast-table, but had been confined of course 
to our own circle, in which there was no one who 
knew him. My uncle, grateful for the assistance 
rendered us, declared that he would have sought 
out the stranger, to thank him, if the latter had 
not expressed his determination to call. 

We had abandoned the thought of seeing our 
new acquaintance, and were assembled in the 
public drawing-room waiting for the dinner gong, 
when his tall and striking figure suddenly pre- 
sented itself at the door. A coat and pantaloons 
of black cloth, and a vest of white Marseilles, 
simply crossed by a black watch ribbon, made 
him scarcely recognizable for the same indivi- 
dual, who, in the dress of a workman, and on foot, 
had surprised us on the mountain road. Indeed 
I should not have known him but for his face; 
that countenance on which power was written in 
every line; and for the proud, yet graceful car- 
riage which not even his coarse jacket the evening 
before had disguised. 

He stood at the door, a moment, looking around 
the room, until his eye met mine, when, with a 
smile of recegnition, he advanced hastily toward 
our group. 

I felt my heurt flutter and my color come and 
go. I knew that Thornton was watching me, but 
I could not help this agitation. 

Our new acquaintance came up eagerly, and 
gave me his hand, after which he paid his re- 
spects to the other members of our party. His 
manner in fact was singularly free and manly, 
yet perfectly well-bred. One saw immediately 
that he was familiar with the etiquette of the 
best society, yet from a certain bold independence 
natural to him, and which sat gracefully upon 
him, not its slave. 

“I forgot to ask your names, last night,” he 
said, ‘‘or to tell my own, so I had to wait until 
I knew you would be assembled here for dinner, 





before I could present myself. Besides, I had to 
be here, at this hour, as I dine with some friends 
at your hotel. And now, let me introduce myself 
—Mr. Walter Carrington.” 

My uncle.rose, and announced his own name, 
tendering his hand again with scrupulous parti- 
cularity to our guest, who rose and bowed. After 
this my uncle formally introduced him to the rest 
of us. The whole party then resumed their seats. 
My uncle again began to thank Mr. Carrington. 

“Oh! I.deserve no thanks, but rather cen- 
sure,” he said, ‘‘I believe it was my cigar that 
frightened the horses, sir. I heard the sound of 
approaching wheels, and as the road was narrow, 
stood close to the mountain-side in order to let 
the carriage pass. Naturally, in so doing, I 
turned around.” 

‘That then was the light you thought an ignis 
fatuus,” said Thornton, addressing me. 

“T have been called many hard names in my 
life,” said Carrington, good-humoredly, ‘but 
never an ignis-fatuus before. I hope, Miss Len- 
nox, at least, will not find me one. However,” 
he added, quickly, seeing perhaps that I colored, 
“TI certainly came near leading you all to de- 
struction, and deserve, therefore, blame, rather 
than praise.” 

My uncle immediately began to disabuse the 
idea that Carrington was in any way answerable 
for our peril; and Thornton magnanimously en- 
larged on the self-possession as well as strength 
which our guest had displayed. 

“T did not believe,” he remarked, ‘that any 
man could back the horses from that abyss.” 

“T cannot boast of any extraordinary self-pos- 
session, at least what I call such,” replied Car- 
rington. ‘But as for strength, I have, I believe, 
more than the common share. I ought to have 
been a wagoner, or miner, or something of that 
sort, instead of a professional man. I often con- 
sole myself,” he said, jestingly, ‘‘that if all 
other schemes should fail, I might earn a liveli- 
hood by feats of strength in the circus.” 

I have not yet described Carrington’s smile. 
It was one of the most beautiful ever seen. His 
face was somewhat too stern in repose, something 
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too much like a majestic, but rugged mountain: 
it was the smile that made it winning. And this 
smile, now sportive, now inexpressibly sweet, lit 
up the countenance like sunlight, indeed it was 
the sunshine of the heart. 

My aunt shook her head at this sally, which she 
took in a serious light, and remarked gravely— 

“You spoke of a profession just now, From 
your conversation, last night, we supposed you 
were a student of divinity; but I presume now 
we were mistaken.” 

Carrington looked serious in turn, as he replied, 
“*T must plead guilty, madam, to a far less worthy 
profession. I am a lawyer, but lest that should 
prejudice you against me—for lawyers are con- 
sidered sad scamps, I believe—let me urge in 
extenuation that I am but newly fledged.” He 
said this with returning gaiety: then added, 
seriously again, ‘‘I am not good enough, I fear, 
to be a minister. To enter that holy office, a 
consciousness of peculiar fitness for the task, is, 
or ought to be, requisite; and such a conscious- 
ness I have never felt, If I had, or if I ever do, 
I should at once abandon everything, and dedi- 
cate myself to the work.” 

My aunt looked at him gratified, but still 
evidently not quite comprehending him. As for 
my uncle he stared in undisguised wonder; while 
on Thornton’s lip there was the slightest percep- 
tible curl of incredulity. Carrington turned to 
me instinctively as to the only one of the group 
who understood him. I felt strangely flattered. 

The conversation went on. All present seemed 
to yield to the charm of Carrington’s high spirits; 
of his remarkable individuality of character; and 
of the stores of knowledge which, without the 
slightest appearance of pedantry, he brought to 
bear on every subject that came up. He left on 
the mind the impression of one who had read 
much, but observed more; and who thoroughly 
digested all his stores of information, from what- 
ever source derived: in a word, of a bold, and 
original, but just thinker. With my aunt he 
talked little: and with Thornton still less, for the 
latter wilfully withdrew into a gloomy silence. 
His principal conversation was directed to my 
uncle and myself. At last he informed us that 
he was going soon to the city, and expressed his 
intention, with our permission, to call on us 
there. 

‘“‘What? Are you from 
uncle, in a breath. 

‘*T was born there, but reared in these moun- 
tains,” he replied. ‘Now, however, that I have 





2” said I and my 


entered the law, and began in earnest the battle 
of life, my friends advise me to return thither. 
And as the gentlemen I am engaged to dine 
with,” he said, rising, ‘have come in, I must 
I suppose I shall 


excuse myself for the present. 





not get a chance to eat much though,” he added, 
smiling, ‘‘for we will all be lawyers, and, just 
now, the profession here is divided about a knotty 
point, the sense of neither side of which could 
any reasonable man, not perverted by the quips 
and quirks of the science, see. If you hear us, 
Miss Lennox, wrangling like a den of angry bears, 
don’t. suppose there is danger of pistols, for law- 
yers, you know, have had, from time immemorial, 
more wit than courage, and not much, our enemies 
say, of either.” 

He vanished with a bow as he spoke: and the 
next minute had joined his friends. They proved 
to be, as my uncle, with increased admiration of 
our new acquaintance informed me, the judges of 
the supreme court, who, in,their circuit around 
the state, had stopped, for the day, at our hotel. 

The group at the head of the table, where they 
sat, was striking. The Jupiter-like forehead and 
majestic presence of the chief-justice; the grey 
hairs of most of his associates, and the mature 
wisdom written on every face; and particularly 
the shrewd, wiry look of the youngest associate, 
famed, as I understood, for his acumen in the 
subtlest questions of the profession, speedily 
arrested and fixed the attention of the whole 
table, as far at least as was consistent with 
politeness. 

Among these veterans, Carrington was received 
with cordiality. The chief-justice made room 
between himself and his youngest associate, for 
our new acquaintance, and, for some time, re- 
partee and jest flew unintermittingly from one to 
the other. Carrington had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and his stories set the whole table in 
@ roar. 

When the dessert, however, came in, the long- 
delayed question was started: and instantly, like 
a ball thrown into the ring, all snatched at it. 

The tumult, as Carrington had foretold, soon 
became excessive. But over all rose the giant 
tones of the chief-justice, who, after listening 
awhile in silence, had shook himself, like a lion 
rousing his strength, and plunged into the debate. 
During this tumult I once caught the eye of Car- 
rington. He gave me a meaning smile, and then 
the burly form of the chief-justice, leaning for- 
ward in his eagerness, hid my new acquaintance 
from sight. 

The question, as I afterward learned, was one 
to be decided, not so much by precedent, as by 
broad and comprehensive views. Hence learning 
was not so requisite in the debate as a bold range 
of thought. In the end, the controversy became 
confined to the chief-justice, his youngest asso- 
ciate, and Carrington; and when the ladies left 
the table, the storm of debate raged fiercer than 
ever. 

T heard afterward that the discussion continued 
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over the wine, until the waiters came to set the 
tea-table. And my uncle, who had been intro- 
duced to the chief-justice by Carrington, said 
that the able and learned judge had highly com- 
plimented our new acquaintance for the ability 
he had displayed. ‘The youngster,” he said, 
putting his arm within that of Carrington, so 
that the two stood, side by side, a head taller 
than any in the crowd, “will make a Samson 


~ yet; that is unless he marries too early—the 


usual Delilah of young lawyers.” 

What made me glad, yet melancholy at these 
words? What was Carrington to,me, or I to 
him? Was I not almost engaged to Thornton? 

Ah! with what a sensation of relief I repeated 
that word, *‘almost,” to myself. I was still free: 
and, that night, I had delicious dreams. 

The next day passed without my seeing Car- 
rimgton. He called once, but we were out. I 
I saw now, in seeing 
Qarrington, why I had never been able to love 
Thornton. The latter wanted that high, reso- 
lute, self-dependant character which I had always 
unknowingly sought in my ideal, and never before 
found. Yet, ina few days more and I should have 
been committed forever to him! What a gulf I 
had escaped! Conscious now of the happiness 
that might be mine, if a man like Carrington 
should ever love me, I realized the misery that 
would attend a union with one similar to Thorn- 
ton. 
I saw Carrington but once more before we left 
the Springs. He was not in as high spirits as on 
his first visit; something seemed to be weighing 
on his mind. Occasionally, however, he would 
rally and be as brilliant as ever. He did not re- 
main long. Once, during the interview, I noticed 
him watching Thornton, with a peculiar, scruti- 
nizing look; and when he saw I had detected 
him, he colored. Could he have heard the com- 
mon report that Thornton and I were engaged? 

He seemed surprised to hear how soon we were 
going; was lost a moment in thought; and then 
renewed his request to have the honor of calling 
on us in the city. ‘I shall be there in about a 
month,” he said. 

We had parted at the door of the saloon. The 
others re-took their seats immediately, but I re- 
mained unconsciously gazing after him. When 
he had descended the slope on which the hotel 
stood, he turned, and, observing me, took off his 
hat and bowed. I colored with conscious guilt, 
and hastily re-entered the house. As I did so, 
I caught Thornton’s eye: it had a half-jealous, 
half-inquiring look; but, covering my confusion 
by humming an opera-tune, I seated myself, 
taking no notice of his gaze. 

Nearly two months had passed since our re- 
urn to the city; and yet we had heard nothing 





dering whether he had come yet; but, ashamed 
of such interest in a mere passing acquaintance, 
Las often resolved to think no more of him. Did I 
succeed? Those who have been similarly situated 
can tell that I did not. 

Thornton, who had adopted a silent, distant 
manner, during the few last days we were at the 
Springs, and who had maintained it for .some 
weeks after our return, gradually melted into a 
more genial mood and became as entertaining 
as ever. He thought, perhaps, no one read his 
thoughts; but I am sureI did. With a lover’s 
quick instinct he had seen, from the first, that 
Carrington was capable of becoming a formidable 
rival; and had been uneasy while there was any 
danger of his re-appearance. But this long de- 
lay had re-assured him. He believed that his 
rival was established somewhere else. 

I began to think so too. My uncle had said, 
from the first, that it was almost insanity for a 
young man, without fortune or connections, and 
Carrington frankly acknowledged he had neither, 
to come to the city to practice law. ‘‘ He will be 
lost in the vortex here,” said my uncle, ‘‘ whereas, 
in some country town, he may gain a foothold, 
and subsequently rise to eminence.” 

But, though I assured myself that I should 
never see him again, I did not renew, for one in- 
stant, the thought of marrying Thornton. From 
the hour I had discovered that the feeling I 
entertained for him was not love, I had adopted 
a different demeanor toward him, and studiously 
followed it out. I was not cold, for I esteemed 
him. I was not rude, for I respected myself. 
But he saw and felt the difference. 

Yet, when he found the field left clear to him, 
he took courage. He remembered that his per- 
severance had once almost won me, and he flat- 
tered himself it would again. Ah! he little knew 
me. 
I have been prolix, perhaps, in explaining 
these things; but I could not help it. 

The reader will understand that I was not in 
love with Carrington. I only felt that I could 
love one like him. It is only in novels that 
people fall in love at first sight; and even then, 
I believe, nobody but school girls do it. Now I, 
at eighteen, was a woman, at least in heart; for 
the sufferings of my childhood had done for me 
what years do for others. 

It was early in November when my uncle, 
coming in one day, said, 

*‘Who do you think I have just seen?” And, 
without waiting for a reply, while I helped him 
off with his overcoat, he continued—“ Mr. Car- 
rington. He tells me he has been in town for a 
month.” 


The coat actually fell from my hands. ‘In 
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town for a month and never been here!” I men- 
tally ejaculated. I felt myself first become pale, 
and then color to the temples. 

‘*T asked him why he had not been to see us,” 
continued my uncle, not observing my agitation, 
‘sand he blundered out something about business, 
time occupied with getting fixed, and other non- 
sense of that sort. Business!—I don’t believe he 
has enough to pay his office rent, how could he? 
I had half a mind to ask him if you, or any 
of us had done anything to offend him at-the 
Springs——”’ y 

“J offend him, uncle. Now you did not ask 
him that——” 

‘“‘No,I did not; though I had a mind to. But, 
to cut the matter short, I insisted on his coming 
here to-night; and, at last, when I said how glad 
you would be to see him, he declared he would.” 

‘Oh! uncle,” I cried, blushing, ‘‘you did not 
say that—that J would be glad to see him?” 

“‘Why, what’s the matter?” he cried. ‘Don’t 
you like him? I am sure he is a very agreeable 
young man.” 

Had my uncle looked at my face, obtuse as he 
was in matters of the heart, he must have guessed 








thought, perhaps, he was diffident, and needed 
encouragement; she had no other way of ac- 
counting for his absence. 

“How do you like a city life, Mr. Carrington?” 
she said, to open the conversation. 

“Not as much as a rural one,” he replied; and 
then stopped. He seemed under a restraint. 

“Your profession is generally called dry and 
exacting. Do you like it?” she resumed, without 
lifting her eyes from her needle. 

I looked up as he was about to answer.. Our 
gaze met. I smiled. Immediately his counte- 
nance altered, and with some animation he re- 
plied, 

“The law is fascinating enough to study, but 
the practice of it is far less pleasant. -How- 
ever,” he added, with one of his old smiles, ‘of 
the last I know but little: we young lawyers are 
kept on probation, you know, for many a long 


year. Generaily a man is thirty-five—and that - 


I shall not be these seven years—before he has 
much to do in a large city.” 

*¢You need patience then,” I said. 

There was nothing in these words, but his 
whole countenance brightened up; and he an- 


something of the truth; but I kept my counte- ; swered, with a smile, addressing me, 


nance turned aside. 
‘¢Well, he is coming to-night. Be civil at any 
rate. You are not going out?” 


‘‘No,” I answered, faintly ; but I almost wished } 


I was. 


The evening came. I was dressed with more ; 
than usual care. Shall I confess it? I was; 
piqued at Carrington’s neglect, and resolved to ' 


look as beautiful as possible. 


I was sitting at the centre-table, engaged on ; 
some light sewing, when he entered. I looked; 
up. His eyes shone with sudden joy as his} 
glance met mine. I was more successful in re- } 


‘Lord Eldon used to say, that to succeed at 
the bar, a man must work like a dray-horse and 
live like a hermit.” 

**T wonder anybody is a lawyer, then,” inter- 
posed my aunt, looking up from her work. 

“Oh! I rather like it,” replied Carrington, his 
fine eyes kindling. ‘‘ Difficulties excite and stir 
one; the strife and the conquest for me; and, to 
do it justice, the law, from first to last, keeps a 
man on the strain. I think I should die if I had 
nothing to rouse me.” 

I looked at the speaker admiringly; I could 
not help it; these sentiments, so full of the power 


taining my composure than he was, for I had; I reverenced in manhood, surprised me out of my 


been schooling myself all the evening. 


He : self-possession. I blushed to find his eye fixed 


looked, I thought, disappointed, at my merely; full on me. To cover my confusion I said, 


polite reception of him; and, taking a seat by} 


my uncle, began to talk about India. 


Thornton was not there as yet. He had left ' 


town for a day or two, but expected to return 
this evening, though at a late hour, so that it 
was doubtful whether we should see him. 


My aunt and I sewed quietly, at the table, ! 


having our conversation nearly entirely to our-' who was without enthusiasm, ‘that a man of 


selves, Carrington and my uncle only occasion- 
ally joining in for a moment. 
Thus affairs continued for nearly half an hour. 
Carrington’s eyes, however, often wandered to 


had languished, for some time, between him and 
my uncle, he rose and took a seat on the sofa, by 
me. 

My aunt looked up, and smiled a welcome. She 


**But, to be kept so long waiting for practice 
—does not this tire many out?” 
“Yes! The laggards fall behind in the race 


, and are never more heard of, but the glory of 
: those who succeed is only increased by the diffi- 


culties conquered.” 
“T should think,” drily interposed my uncle, 


sense would become disgusted with a profession 
that was so long in making returns. Before 
thirty-five many a merchant has amassed a for- 


tune.” 
where we sat; and, at last, after the conversation } 


“Tt is true,” replied our guest, sadly, ‘that 
the law involves many a self-denial, at least to 
the student who aims high. He must, if poor, 
forbid himself some of the sweetest consolations 
of life—he has, perhaps, no near relatives, and, 
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therefore, no home, yet he cannot marry unless 
his wife is an heiress—he must be literally alone 
in the world—and this, while the hard, dry life 
of his profession makes him yearn for sympathy, 
as the parched earth, after a drought, longs for 
refreshing rain.” 

He paused abruptly, sighed, and seemed em- 
barrassed. I felt that-he had spoken of himself. 
Alight broke in upon me. He was in love, and 
his mistress was poor; this explained his neglect 
of us, as well as his melancholy words. And I 
sighed also. 

Conscious that he had nearly betrayed himself, 
he immediately changed the conversation to a 
gayer strain. He and I were soon engaged in 
an exchange of repartee, which infinitely amused 
my uncle and aunt. 

Suddenly Thornton came in. We had all been 
so occupied that we had not heard the door-bell, 
and, therefore, his entrance was the first intima- 
tion of his approach. When he saw Carrington 
he turned as white as ashes. But immediately 
controlling himself he shook hands with all, our 
guest among the rest. Then he took the seat by 
my uncle which Carrington had vacated. half an 
hour before. 

The rest of the evening dragged on rather 
heavily. Carrington endeavored to rally the 
conversation, and I assisted him, but the sudden 
appearance of Thornton had cast a chill over 
everything. It was yet early when our guest 
left. Thornton remained longer. He tried to 
talk, after Carrington had gone; but I answered 
only in monosyllables, and scarcely raised my 
eyes from the work. At last he took his leave. 

From that time Carrington became a constant 
visitor at my uncle’s. At first indeed he came 
only at comparatively long intervals, but after- 
ward his calls were more frequent, until at last 
he made his appearance at least every week. 

Thornton grew visibly jealous. Not an evening 
passed that he did not visit us; but his behavior 
was variable. Sometimes he would exert him- 
self to be agreeable; at other times, he would sit 
silent and moody. When Carrington was pre- 
sent, the behavior of Thornton became even more 
strange. He would often remain during the 
entire evening, watching anxiously the counte- 
nances of both my visitor and myself; but as 
frequently he would start hurriedly up, mutter 
something of an engagement he had forgotten, 
and disappear. 

Carrington grew more and more a favorite with 
myuncle. But it was not so with my aunt. She 


soon began to suspect that Carrington visited us, 


in consequence of an interest in me; and her 
manner toward him changed from comparative 
cordiality to chilling reserve. 

To me also she became occasionally ungracious, 
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so that I began to recognize again the persecutor 
of my youth. By numerous inuendoes she strove 
at once to disparage Carrington, and force me 
into a confession of my interest in him, if indeed 
I possessed any. 

But on this subject I dared not examine my 
own heart. The conduct of Carrington left me 
still in the dark as to his real sentiments toward 
me. A struggle seemed to be going on in his 
bosom. At times I fancied he loved me, but then 
again I was persuaded that he did not. But I 
ceased to think that he loved another, perhaps 
because the idea pained me too much. 

In consequence of this uncertainty, of my 
auat’s growing harshness, and of the unpleasant 
character of my relations with Thornton, my 
health began to give way. 

Oh! how I wished that Thornton would speak, 
in order that I might cut a part of the mesh that 
enveloped me. I strove to let my actions be as 
decisive as possible; but I saw, notwithstanding, 
that he occasionally yielded to hope. At last my 
behavior toward him became positively rude. 

Often I caught the stern eye of my aunt fixed 
upon me, often her hard brow became even harder 
with a frown, as she heard me decline Thornton’s 
repeated invitations, or witnessed my chilling 
manner toward him. Frequently also I noticed 
a look of surprise and inquiry on my uncle’s face, 
as if he, blind as he was in such matters, began 
to suspect. 

At last Thornton, maddened by my icy demea- 
nor, resolved to terminate his suspense by making 
me a formal tender of his hand. Heretofore he 
had put off this crisis, hoping to be sure before he 
spoke; but now doubts tortured him into speak- 
ing. Yet he foresaw the rejection that he re- 
ceived. 

I softened my refusal as much as possible; for 
I pitied him from my soul. Besides, he never 
appeared to better advantage than on this occa- 
sion. The momentous interest at stake gave 
him, for the moment, that manliness and eleva- 
tion of character, whose absence had lost him 
my love. Nor was I without some compunctions 
of conscience as to my former treatment of him. 
Though I had never really favored his suit, I had 
unquestionably, at one time, not frowned on it. 
True, I-had done this more through the fault of 
my friends than of myself, and had altered my 
demeanor the instant I saw that I never could 
love him as a wife should love her husband; but 
this did not entirely free me, in my own opinion. 

Never shall I forget the look of despair on 
Thornton’s countenance when he heard the deci- 
sive negative. 

“It is as I feared, Miss Lennox,” he. said. 
‘‘The plans of my life are shipwrecked. God 
help me!” 
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He sat for some minutes in silence, his head 
bowed gloomily on his breast. 

I did not attempt to soothe him, by hoping he 
would be my friend. How could I? I knew 
such pretended consolation would be gall and 
wormwood to him. 

At last he spoke. 

“I am about to take an unpardonable liberty,” 
he said, hesitatingly. ‘But I beg you to answer 
me!” And now he spoke rapidly and hoarsely. 
**Do you love Mr. Carrington?” 

I felt that my cheeks, neck and brow were 
dyed in crimson. I could have wished the floor 
to open. I thought I would sink for shame. 

“T am answered,” he cried, springing up; and 
he muttered between his teeth, ‘‘fool that I was 
not to know it from the first!” 

I too rose; laying my hand upon his arm. 

‘‘You misunderstand me,” I said. ‘There 
is nothing—between— Mr. Carrington—and 
myself.” 

The words were spoken with difficulty; for I 
seemed to be choking. 

His eyes gleamed with sudden joy. He seized 
my hand between both of his, pressing it convul- 
sively. 

._ Then he does not love you, nor you him. 
Oh! Mary, say this again; and I will bless you; 
it will sweeten, a thousand times, my own rejec- 
tion.” 

He was terribly agitated, so that, as he spoke, 
he trembled like one in a fit. 

What could I say? I did not know that Car- 
rington loved me, but I hoped, nay! almost be- 
lieved that he did. As for my own heart, I 
shrank from examining it. I looked at Thornton 
pleadingly; but I could not speak. 

He gazed wildly, passionately into my face, 
despair darkening in his eyes as he met no an- 
swering look of confidence. 

Suddenly he flung my hand away, and with a 
look of mingled agony, jealousy, and attempted 
calmness rushed from the room. The next in- 
stant the hall-door shut with a violence that 
jarred the whole house. e 

I had struggled to keep composed, and had 
succeeded until this moment. But now I flung 
myself on the sofa and burst into a passion of 
hysteric tears. Oh! how miserable I felt. 

Half that night was spent in weeping. I know 
not how it may affect others, but, to me, to re- 
fuse an estimable man, whom you cannot love, 
has always given inexpressible pain. 

Before I descended to breakfast, on the ensuing 
day, a letter was brought to me in Thornton’s 
handwriting. The missive had few words, but 
they were full of misery. He had left, he said, 
for New Orleans, where he had some business; 
and he would not return until he had cured 
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himself of his unfortunate passion. ‘If I never 
succeed in this,” were his concluding words, «we 
shall not again meet in this world. Keep my 
secret. God bless you, whatever be my fate.” 

I found, on taking my seat at the table, that 
my uncle had also received a letter from Thorn- 
ton, announcing his d : 

“Strange,” said my uncle, “that he should 
have business so imperative. He will be gone 
three months at least, perhaps more. What shall 
we do to console you for the absence of your 
lover, Mary?” And he turned suddenly to me. 

The action, not less than the words brought 
the color to my face. But, after rallying my 
thoughts, I said— 

**Not my lover, uncle!” 

My heart beat so fast as I spoke, and my agi- 
tation was so great that I could hardly articulate; 
for I did not know but that my words would 
bring on an explanation, from which I shraik 
instinctively. But my uncle’s answer re-assured 
me. 

‘*Pooh! Pooh!” he said. ‘Like all the women, 
I see—innocent, very innocent. Pray give me 
some sugar: you’ve forgot to put it into in my 
cup. I’ve no notion to drink bitter coffee, even 
if your lover does run away.” 

My aunt said nothing, but looked at me gravely. 
I felt, with many misgivings, that she suspected 
the truth. 

All that day I feared that she would ask me if 
I knew why Thornton had left us so suddenly; 
and I could not determine what to reply; for I 
was resolved against telling a falsehood, and yet 
I saw no other way to keep Thornton’s secret. 
But fortunately my aunt did not allude to the 
subject. 

The winter had now past, and spring, in all 
its beauty and perfume, was coming in. Car- 
rington became a more frequent visitor at the 
house. I saw him three or four times:a week, 
and some weeks even oftener. 

In these visits, Carrington often found himself 
at variance with my aunt on speculative points. 
He never sought discussion, but he was too 
honest, when asked his opinion, to deny it; and, 
though my aunt invariably tried to make a con- 
vert of him, she was always worsted in the argu- 
ment. 

I remember one evening in particular, when a 
controversy arose between them. 


‘¢ Have you heard, Mr. Carrington,” she began, . 


‘‘of that disgraceful affair, the elopement of Miss 
Sewell? What do you think of it?” 
‘I heard of it to-day,” he replied. ‘And her 
conduct seems to me equally foolish and wrong.” 
‘*Foolish? Wrong?” ejaculated my aunt, 
warmly. ‘It was positively wicked. I know 
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characterize it. And her only excuse is that her 
parents wished her to marry Mr. Benson.” 

‘But, aunt,” I interposed, ‘‘Mr. Benson was 
twice her age, and had, it was said, broken the. 
hearts of two wives.” 

My. aunt stole a look at me, from her keen 
grey eyes, that would have crushed one. not ac-. 
customed to it. Carrington saw it and came to 
my aid, 

“I don’t defend Miss Sewell’s elopement,”’ he 
said, ‘but I think she did right im refusing to, 
marry Mr. Benson, whom I know to be habitually. 
intemperate, as well as guilty of other vices, 
which, in a poorer man, would exclude him from 
decent society. It would have been a moral 
murder to have married that poor girl to such 
an old roue,”’ . 

My aunt looked at him severely. 

“You and I differ widely as to what is the, 
duty of children, Mr. Carrington,” she said. ‘‘My 
Bible teaches me that they are to obey their 

ts.”’ 

“What if the act commended is a.wrong one?” 
he asked. 

She looked puzzled for an instant, and then 
ssid—‘‘then the parents, and not the children 
are accountable for it,” 

“I can’t think that is so,” replied Carrington. 
“The question, however, is an extremely nice 
one for casuists, and not to be decided as a cold; 
abstraction; but, on the contrary, every parti- 
cular case should be judged on its own merits. 
From what I know of the instance before us, I 
should unhesitatingly say that Miss Sewell was 
justified in refusing to marry Mr. Benson. But 
she ought to have contented herself with a mere 
negative, and not have united herself with one 
whom her father had forbidden her to marry: 
there is no excuse in short for her having dis- 
obeyed her parents more than necessary.”’ 

My aunt shook her head. Carrington con- 
tinued— 

‘Suppose her father had told her to commit 
a deadly sin, would she have been justified in 
obedience? Of course not. Yet to marry such 
& man as Benson is surely a sin, is moral death 
to the immortal part of her nature. The truth 
is, marriages have come to be, of late years, too 
conventional ; parents ask only whether the bride- 
groom has money or position, not whether he is 
a proper person to whom to commit a daughter’s 
temporal and eternal welfare: and hence the in- 
creasing unhappiness in the married state, the 
scandal of fashionable life especially, and the 
growing frequency of applications for divorce.” 

My aunt was silenced; but the rapidity with 
which she went on with her work, showed that 
she was little pleased; and from that evening she 
liked Carrington, I thought, less than ever. 





At the back of my uncle’s house was a garden 
in which I cultivated my. favorite flowers; and 
here a summer-house had been erected om an 
artificial mound. This.little retreat was covered 
all over with the. Chinese honeysuckle, whose: 
fragrance, for it was now in blossom, made. the 
arbor my constant. resort, Frequently Carring- 
ton, would. find me here. The hours never flew 
faster than on such occasions. In our being thug 
alone together there seemed a sacredness which 
soon made him inexpressibly dear tome. Yes! 
at, last I owned to myself that I leved. 

Maidenly. pride no longer struggled against 
my yielding to this conviction, Why should it? 
Could. I doubt the sincerity of Carrington, and 
did. he not, by every look, gesture and tone, be- 
tray his affection? 

He was-no longer, as,of old, subject to moody 
fits; he-no more appeared under an unaccounta- 
ble restraint: but his eyes, beaming on me with 
unspeakable tenderness, and the low, heart-felt 
eloquence of his words, assured me of his price- 
less love. 

Oh! what delicious hours were those. How my 
heart would. beat when I heard his step coming 
up the walk! How I would hang upon the tones 
of his voice, as, with the ambition of a high and 
soaring nature, he talked of his future career, 
and opened to me his most secret hopes! 

After evenings thus spent I would sleep the 
sweetest of slumbers, because full of delicious, 
happy dreams. In the world of the imagina- 
tion then thrown open, what visions would rise 
before me. I saw Carrington, covered with 
honors, the centre of applauding thousands, 
taking his seat in the councils of the nation; 
and always, in such dear dreams, I recognized 
myself as his wife. Blessed, blessed visions— 
too soon destroyed. 

Why should I thus record my weakness? And 
yet was it weakness? Let the reader, when all 
is told, decide. 

One evening, Carrington came to announce 
that he would be absent for a few days. ‘I am 
about,” he said, ‘‘to attend the wedding of an 
old classmate at B——-. He has lived, for some 
years in. the west, and only comes east to claim 
his bride, for the engagement has been of some 
standing,” 

“And he carries his young wife, delicately 
nurtured, out into a wild, half-settled country, 
away from all her family and friends?” I said. 

“Of course,” replied he, laughing. ‘‘He would 
scarcely leave her: behind.” 

‘She must love him dearly.” 

I was thinking only of the privations of her 
future lot, when I said this. The reply of Car- 
rington was earnest. 

‘+ And would not any woman—any (rue woman,”’ 
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he said, ‘who was willing to give herself to her i 


husband, be willing also to follow him to the ends 
of the earth?” 

I coincided at heart in all he said, but I was a 
little annoyed that he had misunderstood me, the 
more, perhaps, because it was partially my own 
fault. Hence a spirit of gay perversity, such as 
I have often had to lament in my life, seized me. 
I replied, 

‘*Oh! that is very pretty and sentimental. But 
do you think, sir,” I said, looking saucily up at 
him, ‘‘that the comforts of life are nothing to 
our sex? That old social ties can be broken as 
easily as one snaps pack-thread? Is it a trifle 
to leave acquaintances, friends, the refinements 
of cities, brothers, sisters, parents, home itself, 
to follow a husband wherever he may choose to 
go? Your sex have'a way of fancying,” I con- 
tinued, with a slight tone of sarcasm, “that we 
women are so honored by your love, that a con- 
descending word from you is enough to repay us 
for any sacrifice. But we are not all of us ready 
to submit, I can assure you, to this grand style.” 

I stopped, for I feared I had gone too far. 
The face of Carrington had assumed an air of 
seriousness, and he regarded me with a fixed, 
earnest look, in which there were traces of some 
painful emotion resolutely kept down. Did he 
take my remarks as having a personal applica- 
tion? What mischievous spirit induced me to 
proceed, knowing, as I did, that I should still 
further wound his sensitiveness? Pique, I am 
sure: pique at myself for having done wrong; 
mingled with pride that urged me to a still 
greater error, rather than admit the offence. 

“Indeed,” I resumed, after a pause, the color 
mounting to my cheeks, ‘“‘I don’t know whether 
a man is justifiable in asking such sacrifices: too 
often selfishness is thus made to wear the aspect 
of affection.” 

There was a painful silence. I already re- 
pented of what I had said. I picked a flower, 
and pulled the leaves rapidly off, looking down 
on the ground. 

At last Carrington gravely spoke. 

‘You say right,” he said. ‘‘Beyond a certain 
point it is selfishness for a man to ask a woman 
to share his lot and love. In the case of my 
friend it is, perhaps, so; but there are other 
instances where it would be still more apparent. 
It would be selfishness for one poor and un- 
known, to whom a long life of struggle presented 
itself, to induce, by any representations, one born 
to a better and happier lot, to share his fate. 
Why should he deceive himself and her with the 
idea that his affection is disinterested, when only 
the selfish desire to lighten his own load by in- 
ducing her to bear it with him, actuates him? 
But we hug phantoms like these all our life, and 


pride ourselves on the nobleness of our motives 
; when often they are meanest!” 
He spoke, at the last, with impassioned earnest- 
ness, though I thought there was a slight shade 
, of bitterness in his tone. 

Oh! how easily I could have answered these 
fallacious arguments. With a few words I could, 
at least, have assured him that I did not think 
such a suitor would be merely a selfish one. I 
; could have told him, as I had often told my own 
heart, that God had wisely and beneficently be- 
stowed human affection, in order that it might 
sweeten the cares and griefs of life; and that 
marriage for any other reasons than a mutual 
love and esteem was sacrilege to our natures, 
But I did not. Had I not just expressed dif- 
ferent sentiments? It is true these opinions 
were uttered in jest, but it was true also that he 
ought to have known this, and in consequence 
> not have answered me so seriously. My pride was 
thus still further engaged against a recantation. 

There was a long and painful silence. I asked 
myself why he did not speak out the feelings 
which, I believed, then moved his heart? If he 
loved me, why did he not dare all? I would then 
have had an excuse for telling him that I thought 
no sacrifice too great for a wife to make in behalf 
of a husband. I would have assured him that 
sacrifices were, in such cases, almost pleasures 
to a true, a loving woman. But he did not speak, 
and I could not. 

At last he broached another subject; but there 
was a constraint in conversation for the remain- 
der of the evening. We talked on many themes; 
but the old feeling of confidence was gone. He 
lingered later than usual nevertheless, as if loath 
to leave. Eleven o’clock had struck before he 
> departed. 

‘*Farewell,” he said, as he held my hand at 
parting; and then added hesitatingly—‘‘if I do 
not get off to-morrow, I may call again to-morrow 
evening.” 

My heart leaped with joy at these words, for 
they implied a hint that he would defer his jour- 
ney for a day; and, when we next met, our slight 
misunderstanding might be explained away. I 
regarded them as an advance for a re-concilia- 
tion, and met them accordingly. 

*“«Come—do come,” I said, and my eyes, in 
spite of all that had passed, assured him that 
my former idle words had no meaning. 

He pressed my hand, half raised it to his lips, 
seemed to hesitate, then let it fall, and was gone. 

The next evening came and went, yet he did 
not make his appearance. I confess I was dis- 
appointed. I supposed, however, that he had 
left town in the morning, until my uncle, on 
coming in, said, 

“T have just met Carrington in the street. 
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He is off for B—— to-morrow; and told me to 
give his compliments to the ladies.” 

And was this all? No message to explain his 
absence. I felt heart-sick. Then pride came to 
my aid; for surely I had not deserved this! 

After what had passed the evening before, after 
my manner at parting, he owed it to me to call, 
or, if prevented, to explain. He had done neither. 
Yet, after a moment, I reflected that business 
might have kept him away. 

«T presume he was much occupied, this even- 
ing, it being his last,” I said, carelessly, in order 
to see if my uncle would confirm this hope. 

‘‘No, I found him in a cafe, where he was taking 
his coffee with two other young lawyers; they 
had been together the whole evening, laughing, 
and jesting, ‘killing time,’ Carrington said.” 

Then, for the first time, there flashed across me 
the terrible, the humiliating suspicion that this 
man had only been playing with my affections. 
What else could explain his ‘killing time” with 
two young associates, when I was counting the 
hours for his arrival? 

With what anxiety I had listened to every step 
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that approached the house, and how my heart 
had. sunk as I heard one after another pass by! 
At every ring at the bell I started, but only to find 
it was not he. Thus, devoured by eagerness and 
anguish, I had seen the evening glide by, hope 
; gradually darkening into despair, until the last 
fond expectation had been so cruelly destroyed 
by my uncle’s words. 

While I had been watching for the coming of 
Carrington; while I had been suffering every 
fluctuation of hope and misery; while my heart 
had been yearning toward him with unutterable 
love, he had been idly jesting with his gay com- 
panions, utterly forgetful of his promise, or only 
remembering me to turn my love into ridicule. 
Was I not humbled? 

Yes! my parting words, at our lastinterview,had 
revealed my secret: and now he was triumphing in 
his conquest, and perhaps making sport of it. 

Oh! bitter, degrading thought. What pen shali 
record the agonies of that self-accusing night, or 
tell of the tears that through long hours wet my 
pillow. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TO A LADY ON HER BRIDAL DAY. 
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Our love has fashion’d for thy home 
A bower of perfect bliss, 
As free from taint of worldliness 
As was thy bridal kiss; 
As joyous as the wild bird’s song, 
Or laughter from the nuptial throng, 
On wings of zephyr borne along. 


A love-made home, where casket-like 
Thy heart its wealth may store, 
Until this priceless treasury 
Of jewel’d hopes runs over, 


Thou’st left the friends of early youth, 
The chosen and the tried, 

For him who, in his manhood’s prime, 
Is standing by thy side; 

Hast trusted all that thou may’st be 

In thy pure heart’s sincerity, 

Upon his truth and constancy. 


Hast left thy father’s doating pride, 
Thy mother’s angel care, 

And all the fond, devoted love 
A sister’s heart could share. 


They’re not forgotten—but thy soul 
Has felt a deeper flame; 
And on the altar now upraised 
Is seen another name— ; 
A name so linked with life’s dear dream, 


So blended with each early gleam, 
’Tis like the fountain to the stream. 


Within thy sky another star 
Has risen pure and bright, 
Amid the world’s uncertain gloom, 
To guide thy steps aright. 
Another sun is shining now 
On cottage and on bower, 
Whose beams, if felt in trusting faith, 
Emparadise each hour— 
Banish all doubtings, and all fear, 
Wipe from the eye each truant tear, 
And make another Eden here. 


An Eden such as home shall be, 
Where love sits by the hearth, 
And conjures with its magic spell 

A thousand joys to birth. 
A host of fond, familiar things, | 
Such as the heart oft heard 
Within the mazes of its dreams, 
Like warblings of a bird; | 
Will come again around thy way, 
And cheer the toiling of each day 
With memories of some happy lay. 


God bless thee in thy distant home! 
Our prayers shall ever be, 

For fortune’s golden shower to strew 
Its brightest gifts on thee. 
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Wuere the mountain peaks are rude and high, 
Bathed in the blue of a summer sky, 

Where the first Spring blossom greets the morn, 
With the fragrance in its chalice born— 

A mountain stream takes its crystal birth 

Like waves of Paradise found on earth. 

Soft and silvery, sweet and low, 

As a gush of wind where roses grow, 

You hear the hum of its crystal sweep, 
Starting the flowers from their dewy sleep; 
Then, rising, swelling and ceasing, never, 

You hear the sound of a mountain river! 


On, on its sweeps, with gathering might, 

Now in the shadow, now in the light— 

Hush’d in the dark, as a pool of sighs, 

Laughing in sunshine, that warmly lies 

In diamend gleams and ridges of pearl, 

Where the wild waves heave, and leap and whirl 
On they rush with impetuous flow— 

Stormy, white, a whirlwind of snow! 


The rocks are near!—they heave and clash— 
Shudder, recoil, then gathering, dash, 

Like a troop of war-steeds, mad with fright, 
Plunging deep into bottomless night— 
Down, down in the shadowy gulf below 

You hear them wandering, to and fro, 

As if every wave had a living soul, - 

It fear’d might perish in that dark goal; 

The trees droop down with a wail and shiver, 
Like ghosts that mourn o’er the buried river; 
But the spray leaps up with the glitt’ring hue 
Of an angel’s wing when the sun shines through. 


Down, where the mountain is rent apart, 
Go find the waves in its deep, dark heart— 
Lamenting, beating, and surging there 
Like tears in a soul that knows despair. 

Go down, I say, to the twilight, dim, 

And see where the hemlock’s feathery limb, 
With mountain beech, and the red oak weaves 
Far over the chasm its dusky leaves!— 


So high above, and so deep their hue, 

That the soft, calm gleams of Heavenly blue 
Grows faint when the sunshine’s brighter sheen 
Shoots arrowy gold through the quiv’ring green, 
As if born in the depths of the brooding skies, 
Where the rocks, in their blackness, seem to rise— 
You see the fall of that mountain river 
Plunging downward forever and ever, 

In wreaths, in ridges, in flashes, white, 

It gleams and breaks through the solemn light, 
A torrent of pearls all leaping free, 

As a gush of Love from Eternity. 
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LOVE’S DESTINY. 





BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





CHAPTER I. 

On the evening of the thirteenth of June, 183-, 
the eastern stage-coach, on the road to C——, 
contained but two passengers. 

The elder of these was a gentleman about forty 
years of age, of medium height, powerfully made, 
with a full, broad chest, muscular arms, and 
shoulders which exhibited proportion, combining 
both strength and manly beauty. The features 
of this individual were such as to make a deep 
impression on a spectator, and not easily to be 
forgotten. His hair and beard were jet black, 
the former falling in careless profusion over his 
lofty forehead when he removed his hat, and the 
latter, heavy and long, totally concealing the 
contour of his broad, square chin. ‘In addition 
to these traits, imagine a bold, prominent nose, 
heavy arched eyebrows shading a pair of spark- 
ling black eyes, a firm lip, and a full, round 
cheek, and you have formed a pretty correct idea 
of the appearance of one of the principal charac- 
ters in the following story. 

His companion was near ten years younger 
than he, of a tall, slender and graceful figure, 
dark auburn locks, large blue eyes, and an in- 
tellectual forehead, lofty, prominent, and white 
as alabaster. His complexion was light, and 
clear as that of a girl; but, although the expres- 
sion of his features indicated a less stern, pas- 
sionate and enduring spirit than his companion’s, 
it bespoke a brave and manly heart, capable of 
feeling in the highest degree the noblest impulses 
of our nature. 

The acquaintance of these two individuals had 
commenced in the stage-coach, been cultivated 
there, and there, in all probability, it was destined 
to end. Yet, having travelled together over a 
disagreeable road, with nothing to amuse their 
minds save conversation, a familiarity, nay, a 
sort of earnest sympathy had sprung up between 
them, which might have ripened into a lasting 
friendship. 

The younger of the two, his companion ob- 
served, was subject to frequent fits of melan- 

choly abstraction, from which it was difficult to 
arouse him. It was evident something of a sad 
nature was weighing upon his mind, and the 
elder traveller endeavored in vain to make him 
cast off all care, and assist him in beguiling the 
tediousness of the journey with mirth and anec- 
dote. Despairing of accomplishing this object, 
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he resolved to ascertain, if possible, the cause of 
his new ffiend’s melancholy, and to offer him 
his assistance and sympathy. He spoke to him 
kindly on the subject, and told him that if he 
stood in need of friendly aid or counsel, he would 
never regret making a confidant of him. 

“You are “very kind,” said the young man, 
‘but I fear a history of my sorrows would fail 
to interest you.” 

‘Do not fear that,” Said the elder traveller, 
“T am curious to learn why it is that the nearer 
We approach C—— the sadder you be , and 
I am anxious to assist you if to do so lies in my 
power.” 

“Tt is not probable you or any-other human 
being, save one, could do anything for me,” re- 
turned the young man, with a melancholy smile. 
«Yet, if you have patience to hear me, I will tell 
you what events have contributed to make me a 
most unhappy man.” 

*¢ Proceed,” said the other. 

‘*But you will consider that I speak with you 
confidentially.” 

‘*Certainly.” 

‘‘And that what I have to relate—at least a 
part of it—I do not wish to have you breathe to 
others, or even think of yourself after to-night.” 

“You have my word,” said the elder traveller. 
“TI can keep your secret, but I cannot promise 
never to think of your words again.” 

“True,” sighed the young man. ‘TI need not 
inform you, 'I suppose, that my present troubles 
are the result of an unhappy attachment.” 

“IT had guessed as much.” 

“Very well. But you can’t have imagined the 
peculiar circumstances of my case.” 

‘‘That is what I am-anxious to learn.” 

‘Well, to begin,” continued the young man, 
‘¢some three years ago this summer, I was intro- 
duced to a young lady in L——, named Catharine 
Tilden——” 

“Catharine Tilden?” repeated the elder tra- 
veller. 

“Such was her name,” continued his young 
friend. ‘She was the daughter of one of the 
most wealthy and influential men in Putman.” 

“Yes,” said the other—‘‘I have heard of him, 
I think.” 

‘‘T have nothing to say of him—only, that he 
was an indulgent father, and that he had spared no 
pains to give his daughter all the accomplishments 
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which can add to the attractions of a lovely 
woman. Catharine had improved the opportu- 
nities her parents gave her, and had grown up 
to be one of the most accomplished, as well as 
most lovely women I ever liad the happiness to 
meet. Indeed I thought I had never seen her 
equal; I considered her as perfect a creature as 
ever existed in a human shape. What wonder, 
then, that I loved her?” 

“That was a natural consequence.” 

‘*It was more; it was destiny. I was fated 
to love that woman as never woman before was 
loved; and I was fated to be beloved by her in 
return!” 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the traveller, with a start. 

“You think that strange, I see,” pursued the 
young man. ‘I thought so myself at the time, 
and think so now—but so it was! Catharine 
Tilden loved me with something ‘like the love I 
felt for her. I passed four weeks in L——. You 
may think that a short period for such a passion 
as mine, or hers, to grow to be a part of our ex- 
istence ; but had you known how those four happy 
weeks were spent, the fact would not have ex- 
cited your surprise. I saw her every day, and 
during the latter part of my stay in L—— my 
time was spent in her society nearly altogether. 
Although she had appeared so lovely at first, 
every day of my acquaintance with her taught 
me that, having judged her from external ap- 
pearances, I still knew nothing of her sterling 
worth. I soon found that she was a jewel more 
precious than even I could have imagined, and 
that in her love I possessed an inestimable gem. 

“It was not long before I had made up my 
mind to make Miss Tilden my wife, and I was 
on the point of offering her my hand, when I re- 
ceived a letter from my friends, stating that my 
father lay at the point of death: I had no time 
to lose; I made hasty preparations to return 
home, and fly to the bedside of my father. It 
was no time to talk of marriage; so I tore myself 
from the arms of Catharine, and with a few hur- 
ried words of tenderness and regret at parting, 
left her, and took the stage-coach to return to 
my father’s house. 

“This was sixty miles distant in the town of 
P——. I found my father, as my friends had 
warned me, at the point of death. Day and night 
for seven weeks I was by his bedside, attending 
to all his wants, and giving him what consolation 
Icould. I need not detail to you the distressing 
incidents connected with his last illness; it is 
enough to say that I had not been with him two 
months when the breath of life forsook him, and 
I was fatherless. 

“TI had written to Catharine during the second 


week after my departure from L——. Although } 
expecting an immediate reply, I had not heard ! 





from her at the time of my father’s death. Then, 
and not till then, I wrote again. A month passed, 
and still I received no answer to any letters. I 
half forgot my grief for the death of my father, 
in my anxiety to know the cause of her strange 
silence. Again I wrote; and again there followed 
weeks of suspense and painful anxiety. 

“T felt hurt. Had any but Catharine been 
thus negligent of replying to my earnest appeals 
for an explanation, I should have been roused 
to anger such as time could not easily have 
quenched. As it was I felt deeply grieved—nay, 
madly grieved—but I was not—lI could not be 
angry. 

“After a long delay, I resolved to write once 
more. I meant that the letter should decide my 
fate. I could not think of visiting one who did 
not think enough of my regard to write to me, 
and I determined never to see her face again, 
unless my last letter brought a reply, and a satis- 
factory apology for her silence. 

‘No answer, even to that letter, ever came! 
I was in despair. I cursed the day when first I 
saw Miss Tilden. I said to myself, ‘I will forget 
her;’ but I might as well have said to the winds, 
‘cease to blow.’ I could not banish her image, 
although I deemed her false. She haunted me 
by day and night, and she was always lovely as 
when I saw her in person—when I thought she 
loved me. 

‘¢Late in the fall, being in ill health, I resolved 
to go to Italy, and set sail from New York about 
the last of November. I spent near two years 
in Europe, visiting all the principal cities on a 
portion of the continent, and making the tour of 
Great Britain. Yet my_intercourse with the 
world, and the continued change of scene through 
which I passed, failed to erase the memory of my 
unhappy attachment. 

“T returned home, and spent the winter in 
H——, where I was born. I did not visit L——, 
nor did I hear a word from Catharine Tilden. 
Since the beginning of May I have been travel- 
ling over the New England states, and now I am 
on my way home to H——. 

*¢ Here I have an incident to relate, which has 
revived all my memories, and kindled into a flame 
that burns stronger and fiercer than ever my love 
for Catharine. 

‘Five days ago I passed through the town of 
C——, which we are now approaching. The 
stage-coach in which I was travelling stopped to 
change horses, and considerable delay was anti- 
cipated on account of some neglect on the part 
of the hostler, which I need not stop to explain. 
As it was a lovely afternoon, I resolved to walk 
on and enjoy a pleasant stroll through the country 
before overtaken by the stage. 

“T was so delighted with the beauty of the 
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country, all fresh and green as it was in the ver- 
dure of early summer, that I thought of little 
else. Night was soon approaching. I had walked 
several miles. It was then that I began to wonder 
that the stage had not come up, not having anti- 
cipated a walk of more than half a mile before 
being overtaken. Still I kept on. At length it was 
beginning to grow dark, and I felt.some alarm, 
and considerable fatigue. 

«<I was approaching a small, neat country-seat, 
surrounded by luxuriant shade trees, and orchards 
and gardens tastefully laid out. 

“¢This,’ thought I, ‘would be a delightful 
resting-place. I could pass the time here very 
pleasantly until the stage arrives. I think I’ll 
venture to make a call.’ 

“I opened the light wicket, and strolled lei- 
surely up the gravel-walk by which the house 
was approached. Arrived at the door, I was 
readily admitted by a servant, when I explained 
the occasion of my unceremonious visit. I was 
shown into a tasteful parlor, and took my seat at 
a window which looked to the westward through 
lattice work, luxuriant vines, flowers and refresh- 
ing foliage. The sun was setting; and I sat 
gazing out upon the beautiful scene before me, 
when I was startled from the revery in which I 
was indulging by the entrance of a lady. 

“I turned to regard her. She was evidently 
unaware of my presence, for she had passed 
across the room, and now her back was toward 
me. Her form was exceedingly graceful, and I 
knew her features must be of corresponding 
beauty. 

‘Slowly, as if still unconscious of my presence, 
she turned, and I saw her face. I started. I 
knew I had seen those features before. I was 
already upon my feet, leaning forward in the in- 
tensity of my eagerness to know if I was right 
in my first impression, when she raised her eyes 
to mine. 

“‘Oh, God! I shall never forget that look, nor 
the shriek that followed! She sank upon a 
lounge, pale as death, and trembling with agita- 
tion. 

‘¢ «Catharine Tilden!’ 

‘¢My lips syllabled her name, and I tottered 
forward, clasping my hands, and gazing at her 
with emotions you may easily imagine. My first 
impulse was to throw myself at her feet, but I 
remembered how my love had been slighted, and 
my pride restrained me. Pride, too, overcame 
my confusion and agitation, and restored me to 
myself. 

“¢Catharine Tilden!’ I repeated, in calmer 
accents, ‘I little thought to meet you here!’ 

“<¢Leave me,’ she gasped, covering her face 
with her hands—‘I cannot look at you!’ 

‘<¢T scarcely wonder at it!’ said I, bitterly. 
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*«¢ Indeed!’ 

‘*The word was uttered as if with a burst of 
indignation, and in an instant her hands were 
dropped upon her lap, and her eyes were raised 
to mine with a look which went to my soul. That 
iook was full of swelling pride, struggling agony 
and smothered grief! 

***T can look at you!’ she said, in a voice 
tremulous with passion, but with a look and 
gesture of resolution and pride. ‘JZ am not the 
one ‘to dread an interview, Charles Wiley! It is 
not J that am guilty of wronging a heart com- 
posed of confidence and love! No, Charles Wiley! 
I can look you in the face!’ 

«¢¢What means this outburst?’ I asked, with 
affected coolness. ‘I have not accused you of 
wronging any one, Miss Tilden.’ 

*¢<True,’ said she, in a softened tone—‘true! 
But why are you-here? Leave me, I pray you.’ 

*¢ ‘Miss Tilden——’ 

“¢¢T cannot hear you, sir. You should go at 
once—indeed you must go!’ 

“««Ts then my. presence so particularly dis- 
agreeable?’ I asked, in a tone of bitter irony. 
‘But believe me, false lady! I will not leave you, 
now that I have met you, until I have reminded 
you of your faise-heartedness!’ 

«< «Sir! —’ 

** «Nay, look not at me with such a feint of 
surprise and indignation! If I have been made 
your dupe, I am not so far gone in simplicity as 
to be awed by such dramatic points.’ 

‘¢<Sir, explain yourself.’ 

‘¢¢T will, madam, with pleasure,’ said I. ‘You 
cannot have forgotten on what terms we parted.’ 

‘¢¢No—no!’ burst from the lips of Catharine. 

«But yet, after all that had passed between 
us,’ I continued, ‘you did not see fit to deign a 
single reply to my letters——’ 

«<< Your letters!’ 

‘¢¢Yes, Miss Tilden.’ 

‘¢¢What subterfuge is this?’ cried Catharine, 
‘I never received a single letter from you—not 
a note nor line!’ 

“T was staggered. A new light burst upon 
my mind. It might be that the letters miscar- 
ried—that Catharine was not false! In an in- 
stant I was at her feet. 

‘¢ «For God’s sake!’ I exclaimed, ‘tell me truly 
if you did not receive my letters!’ 

‘She repeated her assertion. 

*¢¢ And you—you loved me,’ I murmured. 

**¢T did love you,’ said Catharine, once more 
covering her face with her hands. 

‘¢A scene followed I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. On my knees before her, I repeated all 
my vows of love, and earnestly entreated her to 
forgive me for suspecting her of being false. I 
believed her; she believed me, too, in turn. Oh, 
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have I cursed the accidents which had been the 
occasion of the miscarriage of my letters! Thus 
long I had been made miserable by a simple mis- 
understanding—a mistake. But I thought she 
might still love me; I deemed that we might yet 
be happy. I was cruelly undeceived! 

‘Suddenly starting up, she repulsed me, and 
withdrew the hand she had suffered me to clasp, 
for a moment, in my own. 

"«¢Qh, my God!’ she exclaimed, wildly, ‘why 
have we met again? I am miserable—leave me 
—let me die!’ 

‘«<«Dear Catharine,’ said I, still on my knees 
before her, ‘why do you talk thus? You know 
that I love you—you know——’ 

‘¢¢ And it is that which makes me miserable!’ 
sobbed she. ‘You must not love me—I must not 
love you—I wild not love you—I do not love you! 
There, now, go—we must never meet again!’ 

‘¢¢Catharine! dear Catharine!—— 

‘¢¢You must not address me thus, Charles 
Wiley. It is wrong—you knowit is wrong! But 
perhaps—perhaps you do not know that—that I 
am married —— 





‘* ‘ Married!’ ‘ 

‘¢¢Yes—yes—I am another’s!’ ‘ 

“Oh, I cannot describe to you, my friend, the < 
emotions produced by this announcement. I rose } 
to my feet; I staggered across the room as if I 
had been stunned bya blow. I was dreaming— { 
I felt like one falling over a precipice, and sinking } 
inevitably into an unfathomable gulf. 

‘‘Soon, however, I recovered. I approached : 
Catharine. She was sitting on the sofa, sobbing } 
like a girl with her face hid in the folds of her ; 
handkerchief. I forgot my own sufferings in my § 
sympathy for hers. 

‘*I spoke to her kindly. I endeavored to soothe ‘ 
her, and to calm her mind, and soon succeeded. } 
A long and earnest conversation ensued, from 
which I learned that she loved me still. She told ; 
me the history of her sufferings. She told me 
all! 

‘«Devotedly as she loved me, when weeks and 
months had passed after our separation, and she 
had received no letters from me, she began to 
believe me false. Then there was a report cir- 
culated in L—— that I had married another! ; 
My silence, she thought, corroborated the report. 
She distrusted me, and resolved to think of me 
no more. 

‘‘Not a week had passed after my departure 
from L——, when an old acquaintance of her 
family visited her, and immediately began to 
devote his attentions to her. He was what all 
considered a desirable match. Feeling indignant 
toward me, she encouraged his addresses. She 
respected him highly—she thought that she might 
love him. I cannot explain all—but one thing I 
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know to my sorrow, at the end of a year they 
were married! 

‘Married! My Catharine became another’s, 
while still her heart was mine. She had not 
ceased to love me, more than I had ceased to 
worship her. And thus we met. again, and 
learned that we were beloved by each other, 
and learned at the same time that it was too 
late—that our very love was sinful. 

“Night had now come on. The stage-coach, 
which, I afterward learned, had been delayed by 
an accident to one of the wheels, had passed the 
house unobserved by me, and I was left behind. 
It became necessary for me to depart, as the 
hour grew late. She had made me put off the 
character of lover, and use the language of simple 
friendship—for deeply as she loved me, she was 
too strongly armed by virtue to allow me to speak 
again of love. Her husband was gone from home, 
and she did not expect him back in more than a 
week, but his absence did not make her forget 
that she had a husband. 

“The clock struck eight, and I rose to take 
my leave. Our parting was not such as it was 
when we separated for the first time! She was 
so sad and pale that to look at her made my heart 
ache. 

‘¢ «Shall we ever meet again?’ I asked. 

‘She sighed and shook her head. 

‘¢¢ Hear me,’ said I, ‘in five days I shall return 
this way. Your husband, you say, you do not 
expect in more than a week. Can I not see you, 
even if for but a moment, and bid you an eternal 
adieu?’ 

*¢¢Yes, yes!’ she murmured, in a tremulous 
voice, ‘if you will go now.’ 

‘‘And thus we parted,” said the young man, 


in conclusion. ‘I am now within half a mile. 


of her home. In a few minutes I shall see her 
again. You know now why I have been at times 
so thoughtful on the way!” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE young traveller, having finished his nar- 
rative, leaned his head upon his hand, and sat 
for several minutes without uttering a word. 


; His companion, who listened with considerable 


interest, made no remarks when the story was 
ended, but bent his eye upon the young man with 
a strange smile, as if he either despised his weak- 
ness or pitied his fate. 

Not a word was spoken by either until they 
were aroused by the voice of the driver— 

‘¢Gentlemen,”’ said he, as he drew in the reins, 
“I think this is the place where you wished to 
be left.” 

Charles Wiley looked about him. He recog- 
nized the country-seat of Catharine’s husband. 
He started to his feet. 
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“Yes,” said he, ‘‘I stop here.” 

‘And so do I,” said his companion, with a 
strange smile. 

You!” exclaimed Charles, in surprise. 

“I think you can have no objection——” 

“Sir!——” 

‘*Oh, don’t be alarmed, my friend. You re- 
member I said I would assist you if in my power. 
Iam aman of my word. But you must let me 
assist you in my own way. I think the best thing 
I can do for you is to stop here with you.” 

“But, sir——” 

“Don’t attempt to dissuade me,” said the elder 
traveller, with the same incomprehensible smile. 
“You will find me obstinate.” 

“But, sir, I cannot conceal my surprise,” began 
Charles. / 

“You will not be surprised when you know my 
motive!” replied his companion, in a significant 
tone. 

Charles was astounded at this appearance of } 
audacity, but he resolved to stop at all events, 
whether his new acquaintance did or not; and 
having directed the coachman to leave his trunks 
at a hotel in C——, he once more approached 
the residence of Catharine. 

His companion followed close by his side, allow- 
ing him to lead the way to the house. The night 
was not dark, and when Charles at length rang 
at the door, and turned to observe his friend’s 
features, he was startled by their almost fiendish 
expression. 

Charles was readily admitted, and his com- 
panion followed him into the house. Charles 
entered the parlor, while the latter was still 
lingering in the hall. Catharine was there. She 
started at seeing him. 

“Oh, Charles,” she said, ‘‘why did you come? 
You should not have done it.” 

Charles gave her a look of reproach. 

‘‘Nay,” she said, ‘‘you know we ought not to 
meet—other duties forbid it—therefore farewell 
—I did not mean you should come,” she added, 
bursting into tears. 

Catharine ceased speaking. Charles, too full 
of emotion for words, had not spoken. Sud- 
denly Catharine’s face flushed crimson. Then 
she became pale as death and sunk backward, 
clasping her hands, and staring wildly at some 
object beyond Charles, near the door. The 
young man turned. His fellow traveller stood 
before him! 

«This is not honorable, sir!” said Charles, in 
@ severe tone and manner. ‘You intrude, sir, 
and I feel——” 

‘‘For God’s sake,” cried Catharine, springing 
between them, ‘do not irritate him—for it is— 
it is——” 





‘‘Who?” demanded the young man. 


‘My husband!” gasped the lady. 

Charles recoiled, thunderstruck. 

‘«T intrude, do I?” said the other, with a con- 
temptuous smile. ‘I intrude in my own house! 
My dear sir, I admire your insolence! Sit down, 
sir, and make yourself at. home,” he continued, 
with bitter politeness. 

Great as was the young man’s consternation 
on discovering that he had made a confidant of 
Catharine’s husband, he did not lose his self-pos- 
session, but prepared himself to act his part boldly 
and well. Even’a less observing man could have 
seen that beneath the affected carelessness of the 
husband, there slept a terrible spirit meditating 
revenge. Charles saw it, and trembled, not for 
himself, but’for her he loved. 

“Catharine,” said the husband, ‘‘I think our 
kind friend can dispense with your company for 
the present. You will see that refreshments are 
prepared for him and me, for we have travelied 
far together to-day, and are somewhat fatigued. 
You will be so good as to excuse my wife for a 
few minutes, Mr. Wiley.” 

“Certainly,” said Charles. 

It was 2 great relief for Catharine, confused 
and terrified as she was, to be allowed to leave 
the room. 

She retired, not daring to look at Charles. 

“This is a tolerable good joke,” said her hus- 
band, when left alone with Charles. ‘Don’t you 
call it so? Isn’t it very pleasant?” he added, 
with a bitter smile, ‘‘to know from such good 
authority that my wife loves another! Ha! ha! 
But it seems to me you don’t see the humor of 
the thing—you look pale and sober when you 
should be laughing at the joke with me. Come, 
rouse yourself, and let us be merry!” 

‘*Mr. Harwood,” returned Charles, seriously, 
‘¢you must know I feel in no very merry mood. 
If you do, I am glad of it, and I hope you will be 
so for many a day.” 

Charles had sat down, but now he arose to take 
his hat. 

«You are not going!” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘¢Pshaw! what is the matter with you?” cried 
Mr. Harwood, with feigned surprise. ‘‘Ha! I see 
it! You are jealous of me—I am in your way! 
But that is foolish. You have no cause to be 
jealous, I should think! Do sit down again. I 
must have your company to-night—we will have 
a merry time!” 

But Charles remained standing. 

‘Before I go, Mr. Harwood,” he said, ‘‘per- 
mit me to say one word. Your wife, in the matter 
of which I have spoken to you, is not in the least 
to blame.. I am the culpable party. Now, before 
I go, promise to say nothing on the subject to her. 
If you feel that some one should be punished, 
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pursue me with your vengeance. 
for you at any time.” 

‘What foolish talk!” exclaimed Mr. Harwood. 
‘¢ Have I said I attached blame to any one, or that 
I thought of vengeance? You mistake me, sir. 
I like you, and I confess I should have acted as 
you did under similar circumstances. Don’t fear 
for Catharine. I feel more like making a merry 
night of it than like making a great fuss about 
what I cannot help. So don’t think of leaving 
me until morning—don’t.” 

Charles knew not what to think of this strange 
language, or of the still stranger manner of the 
speaker. He felt compelled to stay, and once 
more took his seat. 

Soon sfter, a servant girl brought in a few 
biscuits, a plate of cheese, a cold fowl, knives, 
forks, plates, glasses, and a bottle of wine. 

‘* Follow my example,” said Harwood, drawing 
his chair to the table. ‘‘You must stand in need 
of refreshments as well as myself. Here is some 
excellent Madeira,” he continued, filling the glass 
of his unwilling guest—‘‘I know you will pro- 
nounce it capital.” 

Charles drank to his health. 

‘¢But where is Catharine?” asked Harwood, of 
the servant. 

“She is indisposed, and begs to be excused,” 
replied the girl. 

“‘Indisposed! hem! very well!” he remarked. 
“You can go, Betsy. I am sorry, on your ac- 
count, Mr. Wiley,” he continued, raising his glass 
to his lips, ‘‘that Catharine is not able to keep 
us company. It must be'a great disappointment. 
Will you try a piece of the chicken, sir? Please 
to help yourself to cheese. Allow me to fill your 
glass.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Charles. ‘Will you have 
the goodness to pass me the pitcher of water. 
This is excellent Madeira, but it is rather strong.” 

‘¢Drink,” said Harwood. ‘The stronger the 
better; it will do you good. It will make you 
merry ; it will make us both merry, and we should 
be very merry to-night.” 

Charles drank, for he scarce knew what he did. 
Harwood’s strange, incomprehensible manner fas- 
cinated him, and when he saw him raise his glass 
to his lips, he did the same. 

An hour passed. Charles was beginning to be 
gay, while his mysterious companion gradually 
grew serious. He, saw that the more the latter 
drank the soberer he became. All the time his 
eyes twinkled with a strange fire, which was not 
without a meaning. 

It was near midnight, when Mr. Harwood 
proposed a game of chess. He had drank four 
times as much wine as Charles, but he was far 
more serious than when he tasted his first glass. 
Charles, who felt that he himself had drank a 
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little too much, was astonished that his eom- 
panion was not dead drunk. Yet he appeared'so 
perfectly sober, that Charles thought he himself 
would be no match for him in the game he pro- 
posed, and hesitated about accepting the chal- 
lenge. 

«Remember, we have a grand stake to play 
for!” said Harwood. 

‘* What stake?” 

“*My wife!” 

“Catharine!” cried Charles, in surprise. 

‘¢Why not?” said Harwood. ‘She cannot be- 
long to both of us. Either you or I must possess 
her alone. Some would propose to fight for her, 
but I choose to play for her.” 

Charles felt his blood run cold. He scarce knew 
what he did. The twinkling eye of his rival was 
upon him, and he unconsciously began to assist 
in placing the chess-men on the board. 

From the time the game began neither player 
raised his eyes. Their moves were rather rapid 
for a serious game, but nothing was done without 
study. Both seemed absorbed completely; they 
neither spoke nor stirred, except when they had 
occasion to utter the monosyllable—‘‘ check!” or 
to move their men. 

Two hours passed: at the end of that time, the 
game seemed drawing to a close. The adversa- 
ries had nearly equal forces left, and there seemed 
but little choice in the position of their pieces. 
At length Charles Wiley, after having matured 
his firal plan of attack, and seen in what way, 
by a succession of moves, he could defeat his 
adversary, pushed boldly forward in an unex- 
pected quarter. His plan met with all the suc- 
cess he expected, and he had won the game. 

“Checkmate!” 

Uttering the word with a quick, exultant 
chuckle, the young man, for the first time, 
raised his eyes from the board. He glanced at 
his defeated adversary and shuddered. Har- 
wood was still bending over the chess-board, 
with his eyes fixed intently on the men. For 
fivé minutes he neither moved nor spoke, and 
Charles sat gazing at his fixed brow and motion- 
less frame in mingled awe and surprise. 

At length Harwood slowly raised his head, and 
bent his piercing eyes calmly on Wiley’s face. 

**You have won!” 

The words were uttered in a deep, solemn tone, 
which thrilled to the young man’s heart. 

‘«Won—won,” Charles repeated, wildly—*‘ won 
what?” 

“Catharine!” 

**Your wife!” 

“She that was my wife. 
and I give her up to you.” 

‘“‘Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Charles, with a 
shudder. ‘I am not the man you take me for. 


You have won her, 
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Qatharine can be nothing to me as long as she 
has a husband living.” 

“Ah, I see!” sneered Harwood. ‘You would 
like to put me out of the way before you take my 
wife. So, I don’t see but we shall have to fight 
after all. Well, if you wish it, we will fight for 
Catharine!” 

The husband produced two pistols from a closet 
near by, and laid them on the table, together with 
the necessary appendages. 

“We will fight for her,” he repeated. ‘We 
will fight with the muzzles against each other’s 
breast. Only one of the pistols shall be loaded 
with a ball. That pistol shall be taken by chance, 
as I will show you. Thus, one of us will be 
killed, and the other will live unmolested in the 
possession of Catharine. Help me to load!” 

**No, I will not,” said Charles. 

“Sir!” 

“T have nothing against you. You have never 
injured me intentionally; I cannot fight you; I 
have not the heart to kill you.” 

Mr. Harwood sneered, and once more fixed his 
eyes on Charles. 

‘You are deceived,” said he, ‘‘I have in- 
jured you. I have injured you intentionally, 
and wronged you foully.” 

**How?” 

**You have not guessed then how your letters 
miscarried.” 

**No!” 

‘‘Then I have the pleasure of informing you! 
When I went to L—— to marry Catharine, I heard 
of her attachment for you. I resolved to divide 
you—to win her myself. I was an intimate friend 
and confidant of the family. Hence you perceive 
that it was an easy thing for me to arrange mat- 
ters so that all her letters passed through my 
hands. Yours, Mr. Wiley, I destoyed——” 

‘ Villain!” muttered Charles, springing toward 
him with an impulse of indignation and rage. ‘I 
will be revenged for this.” 

‘‘Certainly,” said the other, coolly, ‘<I have 
just suggested a method. See that I load these 
pistols right—one with a ball, and the other with- 
out.” 

Charles suppressed his passionate impulses, in 
order to watch the process of loading. The pis- 
tols were soon charged—one to kill, the other to 
do no harm. 

“Turn your back now,” said Harwood, ‘for a 
moment.” 

Charles did as desired. His adversary laid 
both weapons on the table, wrapped in handker- 
chiefs, and placed side by side. 

‘¢‘Now look this way,” he said. ‘The pistols 
are in those handkerchiefs. Take your choice! 
I will not know which you take.” 

Charles shut his eyes, while Harwood turned 





his back, and stretched out his hand at random. 
The pistol it touched he seized, and opening his 
eyes divested it of its shroud. The weapons were 
so exactly alike that he cculd not tell which he 
had chosen, and the handkerchiefs being similar, 
Harwood knew not which remained for him. Thus 
they were armed. 

The two adversaries took their stations face 
to face and breast to breast. Each cocked his 
pistol and placed the muzzle against his adver- 
sary’s bosom. 

‘When I give the word, fire,” said Mr. Harwood. 

“It will make no difference which fires first,” 
replied Wiley, with a smile. “ff I have the 
pistol charged with ball, I shall kill you whether 
you fire before I do or at the same time; and vice _ 
versa. But you may give the word.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Harwood. ‘Look me in 
the eye.” 

A moment ef fearful silence followed. The two 
adversaries stood like statues. Not a muscle 
moved. Harwood was very pale, and there was a 
diabolical smile upon his lips. On the other hand 
Charles’ face was slightly flushed, and his finely 
chiseled lips were compressed with an expression 
of determined courage and revenge. Harwood’s 
eye trembled as before; Charles’ blazed with a 
steady fire; and the two gazed at each other as 
if they gazed their last. Each with frame erect, 
right foot advanced, and hand raised to a level 
with the breast of his antagonist, stood waiting 
the decision of fate! 

‘¢Fire!” said Harwood. 

At the instant both triggers were pulled. There 
was a sudden burst of flame from the muzzle of 
each weapon, and a deafening report followed. 
Harwood staggered to the floor. Charles Wiley 
stood erect! 

A moment after Catharine burst into the room. 
She saw her husband lying on the floor, and her 
lover gazing at him calmly, with folded arms. 

**Oh, God! What have you done?” she shrieked. 

Charles started. His eye fell upon her who had 
been the cause of the crime he had committed. 
He sprang toward her and threw himself at her 
feet. 

‘‘Catharine—dear Catharine!” he exclaimed, 
*¢you see what I have done. I have killed your 
husband, but he would have it so! It was he 
that destroyed my letters, and by that unmanly 
act made us both unhappy. I have had my re- 
venge!” 

‘¢Oh, Charles!” exclaimed Catharine, shrinking 
with horror from his touch—‘‘you have done a 
fearful thing—murder—murder!” 

‘*No, no!” gasped the young man. ‘It was 
no murder—it was in a duel that I killed him, 
and it was he that gave the challenge. Do not 
blame me, for I was carried away with passion. 
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But, Catharine—dear Catharine, fly with me now 
—for I must escape to a foreign land, and I cannot 
leave you here!” 

‘‘Fly with you! the murderer of my husband!” 
exclaimed Catharine, with a gesture of disdain and 
noble pride—‘‘never! But go—I would not have 
you taken—you must escape! Fly, Charles!”, 

‘¢Never—never without you!” said Charles, 
firmly. 

“Consider,” cried Catharine, wildly. ‘You 
must not be seen here after killing my husband. 
For, you see, my honor—my honor is at stake! 
Oh! if you love me—if you respect me—go!” 

“I obey,” said Charles, calmly, “I leave you 
if you will not fly with me. Ah, I admire your 
feelings—I respect your firmness—and I must 
leave you forever! Farewell! Farewell!” 

He clasped her hand, and held it passionately 
to his lips. The moment after he was gone. 

Catharine was alone with the body of her hus- 
band. 

She bent over him, gazing wildly at his fea- 
tures; then her heart sickened, her brain reeled, 
and she sank fainting upon his bosom. 

It was a scene for a painter. The wife swoon- 
ing upon the body of her husband, the blood flow- 
ing from the wound in his breast and staining 
her own white garment, the pistols lying on the 
floor, the chess-men and wine-bottles on the table, 
and the lamp which flung its sickly, fitful glare 
over all! 

Such was the scene that met the eyes of the 
servants who soon rushed into the room. 

An alarm was raised, the neighborhood was 
aroused, and surgeons and magistrates were 
called in. 

At daylight the house was crowded with the 
benevolent and the curious. Harwood had not 
yet breathed his last. The ball, it appeared, had 
struck a steel button, and glanced aside, so that 
it had not proved immediately fatal. 

At noon the surgeons told the half distracted 
wife that there were faint hopes of her husband’s 
recovery. 

In the evening there was no more unfavorable 
symptom, and the hopes of Harwood’s friends 
were strengthened. Catharine watched by his 
bedside continually, doing everything for him in 
her power, and praying heaven that he might 
live! 

On the following day there was a change, but 
that change was in the favor of Mr. Harwood. 

A week from that time he was slowly recovering. 

At the close of a fortnight he was pronounced 
out of danger. He was even able to sit up. 

But Mr. Harwood was now a changed man. 
The period of passion had passed, and during the 
time when he lay at the point of death, he had 
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events we have related, and of seeing his own 
conduct in its true light. From the first to the 
last it had been culpable, and unworthy of a man; 
and now he sawit so and repented. He forgave 
Catharine, and begged her to pardon him for 
separating her from the man of her choice, and 
for making her unhappy for life. Catharine for- 
gave him freely! 





CHAPTER III. 

Two months subsequent to the events we have 
related, Mr. Harwood had almost entirely reco- 
vered. 

One day Catharine entered the room where he 
was reclining on a lounge, and took a seat by his 
side. She was pale and melancholy, as she had 
always been since her last interview with Charles 
Wiley, and she seemed now about to commence 
@ serious conversation with her husband. 

‘‘Mr. Harwood,” said she, “‘I have a request 
to make.” 

‘‘Speak it,” replied her husband. ‘I grant it 


before it is made, in return for the kindness you — 


have manifested toward me during my illness.” 

‘“‘T have been kind then.” 

“‘Oh, yes; kinder than I deserve, dear Catha- 
rine. Yet you have been cold toward me—as 
if you acted from a sense of duty and benevo- 
lence rather than from love.” 

“Well,” said Catharine, ‘‘I think you would 
not be surprised if I should inform you that such 
has been the case.” 

Harwood groaned aloud. 

“T cannot conceal from you,” continued Catha- 
rine, ‘‘that since I learned the part you acted in 
winning me—(I refer to the affair of the letters) 
—I no longer regard you with the affection a 
wife should feel for her husband. This is what 
I have to say to you: Now that I have watched 
over you until you have completely recovered, I 
wish to be released from the duties of a wife, for 
henceforth I remain your wife only in name.” 

Harwood started up, changing color, and cast- 
ing a hurried glance at his wife. 

‘*What do you say?” 

“T ask for a separation.” 

Catharine spoke in a calm, firm tone, and her 
clear, dark eye met the wild stare of her husband 
without betraying any emotion. 

“I will go home to my father,” said she. ‘I 
have advised with him, and he has approved of 
my determination. Let me be where I will I shall 
never be happy again, butit will be a relief to——” 

“‘To see my face no more!” interrupted Har- 
wood, with a sigh. ‘‘I know it; I understand 
your feelings!” 





‘‘And you grant my request?” said the young 


had an opportunity of reflecting calmly on the { woman. 
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«Catharine, my noble-hearted wife!’ exclaimed 
her husband, throwing himself at her feet. ‘‘Can 
you not forget my baseness toward you, as you 
have forgiven it? Can you not regard me with 
the feelings of a wife? For—I love you more 
than I ever loved you before; you are necessary 
to my existence!” 

Catharine was prepared for this outburst of 
feeling. 

“I have spoken,” said she, calmly as before. 
“‘ Henceforth I am your wife only in name. I ask 
for a separation.” 

‘And you shall have it!” replied her husband, 
rising to his feet, and conquering his emotion. 
“T will grant you anything you ask, although it 
tears out my heart-strings!” 

“T thank you,” said Catharine. 

A week from that time the young wife was 
once more beneath the paternal roof, devoting 
herself to promote the happiness of her father’s 
family, and of all about her. 

For a time Mr. Harwood lived in loneliness. 
He was wretched and sick of life. The memory 
of his injured, unhappy wife, drove him almost 
to distraction, and caused him to become morose 
and solitary. 

At length he resolved to try the effects of travel 
to dissipate his melancholy thoughts. He spent 
the winter in the West Indies, and early the fol- 
lowing spring commenced a tour through the 
southern states. In the month of June, a year 
from the night on which our story opens, he 
found himself in St. Louis. 

It was evening, and he was sitting in the read- 
ing-room of his hotel. There were but few gen- 
tlemen present, and he was reclining lazily upon 
two chairs, with his elbows resting upon a table, 
when some new company entered. 

One was a tall, dark complexioned, reckless 
individual, dressed in the height of fashion, and 
sporting a diamond ring and a silver-mounted 
cane. His moustache was curled with the most 
tasteful precision, his long, flowing, raven locks 
seemed to have that moment come from the hands 
of a barber, and his white kid gloves were fitted 
nicely to a hand small and delicate as a woman’s. 

This personage, followed by several who seemed 
to be humble imitators of his inimitable manners, 
entered the room and took a seat, appearing to 
feel perfectly at home. 

‘What an oppressive atmosphere!” he said, 
taking off his hat, and wiping his brow with a 
white handkerchief, beautifully embroidered, ‘it 
is enough to suffocate one!” 

He placed his hat on the table by the side of 
Mr. Harwood. This gentleman, his attention 
being attracted by the remark, turned to cast 
a glance at the speaker, and by the movement 
knocked the stranger’s hat upon the floor. Seeing 





that he was in the presence of an individual 
belonging to a class he despised, Mr. Harwood, 
without saying a word, coolly picked up the hat 
and placed it on the table. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, with a most insolent 
look, ‘‘that is my hat. You knocked it upon the 
floor.” 

“I am very well aware of the fact,” replied 
Mr. Harwood. 

‘*You knocked it upon the floor,” repeated the 
stranger, with a languid air, once more pressing 
his embroidered mouchoir across his brow. 

‘And I picked it up again,” said Mr. Harwood, 
coolly. : 

“‘Very true; I am obliged to you for the con- 
descension,” returned the other, with a super- 
cilious smile. ‘But, sir, I must beg leave to 
remind you that you made no apology.” 

‘<I considered none necessary,” said Mr. Har- 
wood. 

‘Very well, but I must be allowed to differ from 
you. I consider that an apology is necessary.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Harwood, indignantly, ‘‘if I 
had knocked your hat out of doors, I would not 
have made an agology. It isnot my way. Nor 
would I have apologized had I made a slight 
mistake, and kicked you out instead.” 

‘¢Hem! this is a good one!” said the stranger, 
with the same insolent air, and the same super- 
cilious smile. ‘I admire you, sir, as a splendid 
specimen of ungentlemanly impudence! But you 
will apologize, sir.” 

“To a puppy like you?—never!” 

And Mr. Harwood struck the table, as if to 
nail the argument with his fist. 

‘‘Excellent!” said the gentleman, with the 
moustache, silver-mounted cane, and white kid 
gloves. ‘I should be happy to make your ac- 
quaintance, sir. Here is my address; will you 
be so kind as to favor me with yours?” 

Mr. Harwood looked at him for a moment 
contemptuously, but seeing that the affair had 
become serious, and that he could not make an 
honorable retreat, he gave the stranger his card. 

*¢ You will hear from me, sir, to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said the stranger, making a polite bow. “I 
trust I shall have the pleasure of exchanging 
warm salutations with you. I wish you a good 
evening.” 

So saying, the exquisite, accompanied by his 
friends, strolled leisurely away, leaving Mr. Har- 
wood to his reflections. The latter looked at the 
card which had been given him, and read— 

“C. H. Mortimer, House, St. Louis.” 

Being a stranger in the place, Mr. Harwood 
took the liberty of inquiring of a gentlemanly 
looking stranger, who had witnessed the alter- 
cation, who Mr. Mortimer was. In answer to his 
question, he received the pleasant information 
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that he was an individual famous throughout the 
town for his exquisite manners, for his skill and 
good fortune at the gaming-table, and for the 
number of duels he had fought and killed his man. 

Mr. Harwood, not in the least disconcerted, 
told his informant that he was a stranger in St. 
Louis, and that he should have to find some ex- 
perienced individual to be his friend in the ex- 
pected duel with the exquisite. Upon which 
his new acquaintance gave him his address, and 
offered to negotiate the business with his adver- 
sary. 
The result of this adventure was, Mr. Harwood, 
on the following day, in the afternoon, fought his 
antagonist with pistols; and at the first fire re- 
ceived a ball in his right side, which terminated 
the affair. 

While C. H. Mortimer, Esq., walked off with 
his friends, and stepped smilingly into his car- 
riage, Mr. Harwood was carried to his hotel by 
his surgeon and his friend. 

The wound was pronounced exceedingly dan- 
gerous, and the surgeon was unable to extricate 
the ball. Mr. Harwood manifested no alarm, but 
calmly prepared himself to undergo any suffering, 
and to meet with any fate. 

The remainder of the day, and during a greater 
part of the following night, he lay in great pain, 
which nothing could alleviate; and it was not 
until near the dawn of another day that he was 
able to sleep. 

At about the middle of the forenoon, the at- 
tendants brought him word that a gentleman, 
calling himself an old acquaintance, wished to 
see him. 

“Show him in immediately,” said Mr..Har- 
wood. 

A minute after a young man entered, and ad- 
vanced to the bedside of the wounded man. Mr. 
Harwood looked at him, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. It was Charles Wiley! 

“‘You are the last individual,” he murmured, 
‘‘whom I should have expected to see.” 

‘¢My visit need occasion you no surprise,” said 
Charles, ‘‘I have been spending a few days in the 
city; and this morning I saw an announcement 
stating that you had fought a duel and had been 
wounded. I thought you might need the assist- 
ance of a friend, and came to see you.” 

“This is more than I can bear!” groaned Mr. 
Harwood. ‘I have done you much injury, and 
you now return good for evil. You know that I 
have been your enemy, and you come to do me 
good!” 


‘*Do not speak of it,” said Charles. ‘I know 


your history, and can pardonall. Since the night 
on which I fled, thinking I had killed you, I have 
reflected much and been a better man. Until I 





learned, through a friend, that you recovered, I 


Onn 


was most wretched; and since I was informed 
that, after the affair of that night, and your 
separation from your wife, you had been most 
unhappy, you have had my sympathy. Hence 
you will not be surprised that I have come to 
visit you, and you will not refuse my offer to 
assist you as far as lies in my power.” 

Mr. Harwood could not reply for some minutes, 
so completely was he overcome by Charles’ kind- 
ness. When at last he spoke, it was to express 
his gratitude. 

From that moment Charles Wiley became the 
constant attendant of Mr. Harwood. We may be 
surrounded by every comfort, and we may have 
the most faithful servants to do our bidding, but 


if we are among strangers, who attend us butfor ~ 


the sake of common, humanity, or for the love 
of our gold, we feel that we would give all these 
for the presence of a single bosom friend. It was 
thus with Mr. Harwood, and the kind services of 
Charles Wiley were like a balm to his soul. 

On the following morning, Mr. Harwood was 
no better. On the contrary, he was evidently 
growing worse. He called Charles to his bed- 
side, and said— 

‘My noble friend, something tells me that I 
shall never recover from this illness. The wound 
I have received has penetrated deep, and the art 
of the physician is in vain. They have not told 
me so, but they knowit,and so dolI. [| shall not 


live many days. But before I leave this world 1 
would see my wife——” 
‘‘Catharine.” 


“Yes. You will write to her forme. You will 
say to her I am lying at the point of death. I 
would suggest that you do not inform her of your 
presence. If she knows your handwriting, have 
the letter copied. I think I may linger until she 
arrives, if she journeys with despatch. Think 
you she will come to attend me during my last 
moments—me, who have done her such great 
wrong?” 

“‘Oh, she will come, I am sure,” said Charles. 
“‘T will write to her at once. Not that I believe 
your forebodings are about to prove true with 
regard to your death; but because it is right that 
she should be with you during your illness.” 

From the day on which Charles wrote to Catha- 
rine, Mr. Harwood gradually became worse, until 
all hope of his recovery was at anend. Each day 
his anxiety to see his absent wife increased; but 
as day after day passed, and he saw himself sink- 
ing rapidly into the grave, he almost despaired of 
beholding her face again. 

One morning, Mr. Harwood awoke from a sound 
sleep, and felt almost entirely free from pain. He 
knew that a change had taken place in his system, 
and something whispered that it was a fatal 


change. 
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«Has she not arrived yet?” he asked of Charles, 
who was by his side. 

“Not yet,” was the reply. 

“Alas!” sighed Mr. Harwood, ‘‘if she come not 
goon it will be too late.” 

“She might have arrived by to-day.” 

At that moment the servant came to announce 
that a gentleman and lady, just arrived, wished 
to see Mr. Harwood. 

«It is she!” exclaimed the dying man. 

“Show them up,” said Charles. 

The young man stepped into an adjoining apart- 
ment, which he had occupied since he became 
Harwood’s companion, and waited for the inter- 
view to take place. 

Catharine and her father entered the room 
where Mr. Harwood lay. 

The young wife approached his bedside, and, 
bending over him, whispered his name and took 
his hand. 
™ «You have come at last,” murmured the sick 
man. ‘I feel that an hour later would have been 
too late! My dear wife, I felt that I could not 
die without seeing you once more. I wanted to 
be assured that you forgave me all—al/, you un- 
derstand—before I died.” 

“I do—I do forgive you,” sobbed Catharine. 

“All?” - ° 

“Au!” 

“Oh, you are an angel!” murmured the dying 
man. ‘I have wronged you, dear Catharine, 
and you forgive me as human beings seldom for- 
give. May heaven pardon my crimes as freely!” 

‘Oh! heaven will, I am sure!” 

“And I wanted to say to you,” pursued Mr. 
Harwood, ‘that I account you blameless toward 
me; that you have acted as every pure, noble, 
generous woman would have acted; and to say 
to you, that I would be remembered as an erring 
and repentant brother.” 

Catharine made no reply, but pressed her hus- 
band’s hand and bathed it with her tears. 

“In my will,” continued Mr. Harwood, “I 
have bequeathed to you all my property. I trust 
that it will do something toward making you 
happy, as it may assist you in gratifying your 

benevolent disposition. Another thing I would 
say. I would have you remember one of my 
friends—one whom I esteem the more highly, 
because I did him evil instead of good, and had no 
claim upon even his humanity. Iwas his enemy; 





but when he learned that I was wounded, he 
came to me, administered to my wants, and be- 
came a friend indeed. He has been with me 
ever since—a devoted, disinterested companion. 


You will not forget him?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Catharine—‘‘no! What is 
his name?” 

“A name familiar to you——” 

“To me?” 

**Yes. And you know him well, although you 


know not what a noble soul he possesses. It is 
Charles Wiley!” 

‘Charles Wiley!” echoed Catharine. ‘Impos- 
sible!” 

“Tt is true,” said Harwood. ‘He is here. 
He has been by my side day and night since I 
have lain upon this bed. Catharine, he is worthy 
of your love! Now I have said all I have desired 
to say to you, and since you forgive me I can die 
in peace!” 

Mr. Harwood seemed to have summoned all 
his strength, and exhausted it in making this 
final effort. Catharine held his hand, and still 
bent over him, watching the changes of his pallid 
features. The father was on the opposite side 
of the bed, and a physician and clergyman were 
there. Thus attended, Mr. Harwood seemed to 
sink into a weary slumber, and without a struggle 
breathed his last. 

At that moment Charles Wiley entered the 
room, and pressed the hand of the weeping wife 
over the dead body of her husband! 

It is needless to prolong our narrative. After 
the funeral of Mr. Harwood, his widow, accom- 
panied by her father, returned to the east, having 
bid an affectionate adieu to Charles Wiley, who 
pursued his travels toward the north. 

Charles and Catharine had a long conversation 
in private before they parted. What that con- 
versation was we will not attempt to say; but 
we may add that a year from that time, when 
Catharine had put off her mourning apparel, 
Charles returned to her, proposed, and was ac- 
cepted. 

In the midst of all their trials they had never 
ceased to love each other; yet with more than 
ordinary virtue, they had never allowed their 
love to overcome their sense of duty. And now 
when the ordeal was passed, and their sorrows 
were at an end, they became wiser, better, hap- 
pier than before. 
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An ancient terrace, and a land-locked bay, 
Slumb’ring beneath the quiet, Summer blue; 

High hills that meeting almost close the way, 
With gaps of sky and ocean opening through. 


Old, hoary trees that never stir a leaf, 
But to the silence listen all the day :— 
Such is the’ home where dwells, hiding her grief, 
The enchantress fair from Tancred torn away. 
© A. 





A VISIT TO AMELIA OPIE. 





BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 





Ir was my agreeable fortune, not long since, 
to pass a few hours in the company of a woman 
whose name was for years familigr to all readers 
in this country as well as in England—Amelia 
Opie—author of several novels, and particularly 
of a variety of shorter stories, all remarkable for 
sprightliness, for point, and for high moral pur- 
pose. Mrs. Opie may now be considered almost 
as belonging to a past age; but her keen, obser- 
vant eye, her ready perception, happy turn of 
expression, and warm interest in the affairs and 
people of to-day, forbid our ranking her among 
things that were. She adds another proof to the 
truth long ago acknowledged, that mental activity 
and effort preserve, instead of wearying out the 
natural energies of body and mind. No woman 
of eighty who has spent her days in the inanities 
of fashionable life ever enjoyed such an old age 
as that of Mrs. Opie; no eye which has grown 
stony over the card-table shows such life and 
spirit at fourscore. A necessity for friendship, 
and the pleasures of social intercourse, have in- 
duced her to maintain her interest in the world 
around her; to make good in her circle the cruel 
gaps left by time and change; to seek in the 
affection of the young the warmth and life that 
maturer years are apt tolack. Her age is kindly 
without signs of frost. Her countenance beams 
with benevolent interest in those about her. Her 
speech is quick and lively, and she attracts young 
people by an unaffected sympathy. Her society 
is sought in the best company in London, which 
is the best in the world. She enjoys what Sir 
Walter Scott reckoned the most precious advan- 
tage of success in literature—the introduction it 
secures to whatever of eminence and excellence 
is to be found anywhere. 

This is in Mrs. Opie’s case the just reward of 
an unquestionable devotion to the cause of human 
improvement. Before Amelia Opie had probably 
formed any very definite idea on the subject—for 
her first novels, The Mother and Daughter and 
The Father and Daughter were written, as we 
understand, in early youth—there seems to have 
been an instinct for good in her mind. With no 
obtruded moral, her tales carried with them the 
highest and most effective teaching. Perhaps no 
story ever spoke more powerfully to the minds of 
romantic young people than Adeline Mowbray; 
or, The Mother and Daughter; and though this 





novel, which charmed our mothers and grand- 
mothers, might appear a little old-fashioned in 
style at the present day of lightning and steam 
literature, we will venture to place it, in point 
of real interest—interest founded upon what is 
universal in human nature—for before most of 
those which now shoot up so alarmingly week by 
week, throwing a momentary radiance around, 
or making life look ghastly in the light of their 
unnatural blue fire. Mrs. Opie’s tales differed 
from most of the novels of her day in being the 
result of observation sharpened by a strong and 
keen moral sense. They were not made to sell, 
but to be read, and that with advantage. We 
will engage that she never even thought ofthe 
taste of the age; what would be popular; what 
school she belonged to; or what class of readers 
would be taken with her stories. She wrote 
from within, and with a general and a sincere 
purpose, and she has her reward. 

Mrs. Opie’s shorter stories are still more in- 
teresting and attractive than her novels, because 
the interest is more condensed, and the points of 
the narrative more rapidly evolved. They exhibit 
an equal knowledge of the springs of action, and 
an improved acquaintance with society. They 
embrace a great variety of themes, and treat all 
with vivacity and cleverness. If not profound, 
Mrs. Opie is always sensible. When sentimental 
she is not flat; in moralizing seldom prosy. She 
makes her characters tell their story, and ob- 
trudes the author very little upon the reader. 
Her men and women are alive, and act for them- 
selves, not puppets whose strings we are all the 
time catching glimpses of. She has the art of 
exciting our sympathies, making our eyes over- 
flow with pity or joy, without leaving us with 
a feeling of restraint afterward. This is high 
praise, when we examine it; for who has not felt 
angry both with himself and the writer of the 
story which surprised him into emotion? The 
secret seems to be in the use of materials. There 
is a cheap way of making any reader’s heart ache, 
by dwelling upon a suffering or dying scene for 
instance; recounting all the particulars, in such 
a way as to bring to memory every scene of dis- 
tress we have ever witnessed; and all this with 
the express and sole purpose of making us cry! 
This is an insult and an injury, and we resent it 
assuch. But it is a quite different matter when 
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in the course of a story artistically wrought up 
to a crisis, it becomes necessary for the grand 
result that the reader’s heart should be touched, 
in order that he may sympathize with virtuous 
joy, look upon the wretched consequences of 
vice with an approving pity, or draw from the 
pictured conduct of another, lessons for his own 
life, made more impressive by the irrepressible 
gush of feeling. This requires power and skill, 
and our hearts pardon the pain for which we see 
a reason. The tears we shed over Mrs. Opie’s 
stories are not purposeless. 

But of all the instructive hints Mrs. Opie ever 
gave, those on the subject of lying have been 
most useful, perhaps because they were most 
needed. She attacked this universal vice with 


‘g boldness which caused a most conscious flutter 


among careless talkers. To call it a universal 
vice may at first blush seem harsh and unjusti- 
fiable; but when we fairly think how difficult a 
matter it is to speak the truth about common 
things in common talk, the strength of the ex- 
pression may perhaps be pardoned. Truth, like 
other precious things, asks care and sacrifice, 
and these are not always present with us in the 
excitement of conversation. If a severer test 
were applied to our daily words, it might be 
discovered, to our horror, that we scarcely ever 
repeat a thing twice without altering it; that we 
carelessly depart from strict truth in describing 
a common occurrence; that we can hardly tell 
anything that concerns a person whom we dis- 
like without warping it; that when we would 
gloss over our own conduct or that of one whom 
we love, we can hardly help lying outright. To 
Mrs. Opie belongs the great credit of having first 
called the thing by its right name. While the 
matter was minced, we could all find shelter 
somewhere, for fine words often veil us to our- 
selves; but when that keen observer not only 
ventured to talk about lying to ‘ears polite,” 
but showed what lying was and what was lying, 
there was hardly anybody that did not blush and 
own up. Not content with racy and pointed 
disquisitions upon the different phases of this 
almost inevitable vice, she embodied it in young 
ladies and gentlemen, and old ones too; made 


them bring themselves out; laid bare their 

motives, raked up and brought to light all the 

devices of the craft; showed its sure-following 
humiliation; and while she made the reader re- 
joice at the due punishment of lying, brought 
up before him all his own sins of the same sort, 

conscience all the while accusing or excusing, 

and bearing testimony to the power and truth of 
the writer. 

This was a great triumph—a something to be 
proud of for life. The whole reading world 
came voluntarily to the confessionel, and by 
acclamation accepted the mortifying imputations 
of Mrs. Opie. Nobody said these delineations 
are absurd—unnatural; nobody dared to say so. 
The most rigid owned their truth with the most 
thoughtless. The fastidious who quarrelled with 
the plain words used, asked only that the phra- 
seology might be softened; they never denied the 
facts. They felt that under the shelter of certain 
deceptive emphuisms they were as guilty as their 
neighbors, though their delicacy asked to be told 
of it gently. Sturdy, straight-forward moralists 
hailed a new ally, and those who had in their 
haste said that all novels were lies, now made an 
exception in favor of those written as illustra- 
tions of lying. It was really amusing to witness 
how everybody caught at a lesson which might 
naturally be expected to prove very unpalatable. 
The world did itself credit. 

Mrs. Opie has been looked up to as a bene- 
factor ever since. I really wondered, as I ob- 
served her quiet, modest demeanor, whether she 
carried about with her a consciousness of the 
sensation she had produced—the good she had 
done. We are sometimes great without knowing 
it, and truly this seems to be the case with Amelia 
Opie; for less assumption or arrogance was never 
seen in a successful author. The placid counte- 
nance suits well, in spite of its vivacious and 
quick-moving eyes, with the plain Quaker cap, 
the gown of drab satin, and the snow-white silken 
shawl. It must be confessed that the only hint 
of Quakerism lay in these soft colors; the fabrics 
might, for richness, have belonged to the Duchess 
of Sutherland. But who is consistent? 
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In the merry olden time, 

Ladies thought it not a crime, 

If perchance some gallant knight 
Found them at their ’broidery light; 
Working in the vaulted hall, 
Maidens sitting within call. 


Now distaff and spinning-wheel 
Both are voted ungenteel; 
Ladies scarce will condescend 
O’er the tambour-frame to bend. 
At the rate the girls improve, 
Soon they’ll be too wise to love. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. 
He was a man of simple heart, 
Patient and meek, the Christian part, 
Came to his soul as came the air 
That heaved his bosom; hope, despair, 
Were chastened by a holy faith !— 
Meek in his life he feared not death. 


Pernars in the whole world there is not a 
building in which all the horror, the wild poetry, 
of sin and grief is so forcibly written out in black 
shadows and hard stone as in the city prison of 
New York. A stranger passing that massive 
pile would unconsciously feel saddened, though 
entirely ignorant of its painful uses, for the very 
atmosphere fills him with a vague sensation of 
alarm. The Egyptian architecture so heavy and 
imposing—the thick walls which no sunshine can 
penetrate, and against which cries of anguish 
might, unheard, exhaust themselves forever— 
the ponderous columns lost in a perspective of 
black shadows in the front entrance—the lines 
of granite sweeping toward Broadway, and in- 
terlocking with the black prison that rises up, 
like a solid wall, gloomy, windowless, and pene- 
trated only with loop-holes, like a fort which 
has nothing but misery to protect—all this fills 
the heart with gloom. The moment you come in 
sight of the building your breath draws heavily; 
the atmosphere seems humid with tears, oppres- 
sive with sighs, a storm of human suffering appears 
gathering around. The air seems eddying with 
curses which have exhausted their sound against 
those walls, you feel as if sin, shame and grief 
were palpable spirits walking behind and around 
you, and all this is the more terrible because the 
waves of life gather close up to the prison, swel- 
ling against its walls on every side. It sits like 
a monster crouching in the very heart of a great 
city—the veins and arteries of social evil weave 
and coil close around it, like serpents born in the 
same foul atmosphere with itself. The prison, 
lower than the graded walks, nestled in a dried 
up swamp that has exchanged the miasma of 
decayed nature for the miasma of human guilt; 
the neighborhood close at hand sunk, like this 
building, deep in the grade of human existence: 
is there on earth another spot so eloquent of 


“The Tombs,” this name was given to the 
prison years ago, when its foundations were first 
sunk in the swampy moisture of the soil—where 
you could see the vast structure sinking, day by 
day, into its murky foundations, and enveloped 


wretches huddled within its walls, died like herds 
of poisoned cattle; pine coffins were constantly 
passing in and out of those ponderous doors, 
Pauper death-carts might be seen every day 
lumbering up Centre street, on their road to 
Potters’ Field. The man, innocent or guilty, 
who entered those walls breathed his death war- 
rant as he passed in. This only continued for 
@ season, it was not long before the tramp of 
human feet, and the weight of that ponderous 
mass of stone crushed the poisonous moisture 
from the earth, but the name which death had 
left still remained—a name deeply and solemnly 
significant of the place to all who deem moral 
evil and moral death as mournful as the physical 
suffering which had baptized it. 

The main building, which fronts on Centre 
street, opens to a dusky and pillared vestibule, 
which leads to various offices and rooms occu- 

pied by the courts and officials connected with 
the prison. At the right, as you enter, is the 
police court, a spacious apartment, with deep 
casements, a raised platform or dias, railed in 
from the people, upon which the magistrates 
sit; a desk or two, and beyond, several smaller 
rooms used for private examination when they 
are deemed necessary. 

In one of these rooms, the smallest and most 
remote, sat a mournful group, early one morn- 
ing, before the magistrates had taken their seats 
upon the bench. One was an old man, thin, 
haggard and care-worn, but with a placid and 
even exalted cast of countenance, such as a 
stricken man wears when he has learned “to 
suffer and be strong.” He sat near a round 
table covered with worn baize, upon which one 
elbow rested rather heavily, for he had tasted 
little food for several days; and the languor of 
habitual privation, joined to strong nervous 
re-action after a scene of horror, impressed 
his person even more than his face. That, as I 
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have said, was pale and worn, but tranquil and 
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gomposed to a degree that startled those who 
looked upon him, for the old man was waiting 
there to be examined on a charge of murder, 
and men shuddered when they saw the calm- 
fess upon his features. It seemed to them 
nothing but hardened indifference, the compo- 
sure of guilt that had ceased to feel its own 
enormity. 

Close by this man sat two females, an old 
woman and a girl, but not weeping, they had 
no tears left, but they sat with heavy, mournful 
eyes gazing upon the floor. Marks of terrible 
suffering were visible in their faces, and in the 
dull, hopeless apathy of their motionless silence. 
Now and then a low sigh rose and died upon 
the pale lips of the girl, but it was faint as that 
which exhales from a flower which has been 
trodden to death, and the poor girl was only 
conscious that the pain at her heart was a little 
sharper that instant than it had been. 

The woman, pale, still and grief-stricken in 
every feature and limb, did not even sigh. It 
seemed as if the breath must have frozen upon 
her cold lips, she seemed so utterly chilled, body 
and soul. 

An officer of the police stood just within the 
toom, not one of those burly, white coated cha- 
racters we find always in English novels, but a 
tall, slender and gentlemanly person, who re- 
garded the group it had been his duty to arrest 
with a grave and compassionate glance. True, 
he searched the old man’s face with that glance 
with which those who have studied the human 
lineaments strive to read the secrets of a soul 
in their expression—but there was nothing rude 
either in his look or in his manner. 

After awhile the officer remembered that his 
prisoners had not tasted food since the day pre- 
vious, and, with a pang of self-reproach, he ad- 
dressed them, 

“You are worn out for want of food: I should 
have thought of this!” he said, approaching the 
table; ‘‘I will order some coffee.” 

The old man raised his head, and turned his 
grateful eyes upon the officer. 

“Yes,” he said, with a gentle smile, ‘‘they are 
hungry: a little coffee will do them good.” 

The young female looked up and softly moved 
her head; but the other continued motionless, 
she had heard nothing. 

The officer whispered to a person outside the 
door, and then began to pace up and down the 
room like a sentinel, but treading very lightly, 
as if subdued by the silent grief over which he 
kept guard. 

Directly the coffee was brought in, with bread 
and fragments of cold meat. 

“Come, now,” said the officer, cheerfully— 


examination may be a long one, and I have seen 
powerful men sink under a first examination— 
take something to keep you up, or you will 
get nervous, and admit more than a wise man 
should.” 

Yes,” said the old man, meekly, “‘you are 
right, they will want strength—so shall I.” He 
took one of the tin-cups which had been brought 
half full of coffee, and reached it toward the 
woman. 

“Wife!” he said, bending toward her. 

The poor woman started, and looked at him 
through her wild, heavy eyes. 

“What do you wish, Wilcox? What is it you 
want of me?” 

‘‘You observe she is almost beside herself,” 
said the old man, addressing the officer, and 
now his face grew troubled—‘‘ what can I do?” 

‘Oh! these things are very common. She 
must be roused!” answered the man, kindly. 
“‘Speak to her again.” 

The old man stooped over his wife, and laid 
his hand gently upon hers. She did not move. 
He grasped her thin fingers, and tears stood in 
his eyes, still she did not move. He stood a mo- 
ment gazing in her face, the tears running down 
his cheeks. He hesitated, looked at the officer 
half timidly, and bending down kissed the old 
woman on the forehead. 

That kiss broke up the ice in her heart. She 
stood up and began to weep. 

“You spoke to me, Wilcox—what was it you 
wanted? I am better now—indeed quite well. 
What is it you wanted me to do?” 

‘¢He only wishes you to eat and drink some- 
thing,” said the officer, deeply moved. 

«¢Eat and drink—have we got anything to eat 
and drink? That is always his way when we 
are short, urging us and hungry himself.” 

‘But there is enough for all,” said the old 
man. ‘See, I too will eat, and Julia!” 

“Why, if there is enough we will all eat, why 
not,” said the poor woman, with a dim smile. 

She took the coffee, tasted it, and looked 
around the room with vague curiosity. 

«sWhat is all this?—where are we now, Wil- 
cox?” she said, in a low, frightened voice. 

The old man kept his eyes bent to hers, they 
were full of trouble, and this stimulated her to 
question him again. 

“Where are we? I remember walking, wad- 
ing, it seemed to me, neck deep, through a crowd, 

trying to keep up with you. Some one said they 
were taking us to prison; that I had done noth- 
ing, and they would not keep me. That you and 
Julia would stay, but I must go into the street, 
because a wife could not bear witness against her 
husband, but a grandchild could. Have I been 
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‘*No, my wife, you are only worn out, fright- 
ened; drink some more of the coffee, by and bye 
all will be clear to you.” 

The old woman obeyed him, and drank eagerly 
from the cup in her hand. Then she looked on 
her husband, on Julia, and the officer, as if 
striving to make out why they were all together 
in that strange place. All at once she set.down 
the cup and drew a heavy breath. 

«I remember,” she said, mournfully—‘‘I re- 
member now that tall, dead man, with his open 
eyes and white clenched teeth; I know who he 
was—lI knew it at first.” 

The officer drew a step nearer and listened, 
the spirit of his vocation was strong within him. 
There might be important evidence in her words, 
and for a moment the humane man was lost in the 
acute officer. The prisoner remarked this move- 


‘ment, and looked on the man with an expression 


of mild rebuke. 

‘‘Would you take advantage of her unsettled 
state, or of the words it might wring from me?” 
he said. 

‘‘No,” answered the officer, stepping back, 
abashed. ‘No, I would not do anything of the 
kind, at least deliberately.” 

But this remonstrance had aroused distrust in 
the old woman, she drew close to her husband, 
and whispered to him— 

*“T cannot quite make it out, Wilcox. The 
people—the crowd said over and over again 
that they were taking us to prison. This is 
no prison! carpets on the floor, chairs, window 
blinds, all so pretty and snug, with us eating 
and drinking together. This is no prison, Wil- 
cox, we have not had so nice a home these ten 
years.” 

“This is only a room in the prison, not the 
one they will give me by and bye!” answered 
the old man, with a faint smile, ‘‘that will be 
smaller yet.” 

“You say me!” said the wife, holding tight to 
the hand that clasped hers. ‘‘Why do you not 
say that the room—let it be what it will—is large 
enough for us both; husband? I say, you did 
not mean that it will not hold your wife too.” 

The old man turned away from those earnest 
eyes, he could not bear the look of mingled terror 
and entreaty that filled them. 

‘Remember, Wilcox, we have not spent one 
night apart in thirty years!” 

‘“‘I know it,” answered the old man, with qui- 
vering lips. 

‘¢ And now you will let me stay with you?” 

‘‘ Ask him,” said the old man, turning his face 
away—‘ask him!” 

She let go her hold of the prisoner’s hand with 
great reluctance, and went up to the officer. 

“You heard what he said, you must know 





whatI want. We have lived together a great many 
years, more than your whole life. We have had 
trouble—great trouble, but always together. Tell 
me—can we stay together yet?” 

“*T do not know,” said the man, deeply moved, 
‘¢Your husband is charged with a crime that re- 
quires strict prison rules.” 

‘“*I know, he is charged with murder! but-you 
see how innocent he is,” answered the wife, and 
all the holy faith, the pure, beautiful love born 
in her youth and strengthened in her age, kindled 
over those wrinkled features—‘‘ you see how in- 
nocent he is!” 

The man checked a slight wave of the head, 
for he could not appear to doubt that old man’s 
innocence, strong as the evidence was against 

‘‘You will not send me away!” said the old 
woman, still regarding him with great anxiety, 

**T have no power—it is not for me to decide— 
such things have been done. In minor offences, I 
have known wives to remain in prison, but never 
in capital cases that I remember.” 

‘«But some one has the power. It is only for 
a little while—it cannot be for more than a week 
or two that they will keep him, you know.” 

“It may be—from my heart I hope so—but I 
can answer for nothing, I have no power.” 

‘¢Who has power?—what can we do?” 

It was the young girl who spoke now. The 
entreaties of her grandmother—the tremulous 
voice of her grandsire, at length aroused her 
feelings from the icy stillness that had crept 
over them. The mist cleared away from her 
eyes, and though heavy with sleeplessness and 
grief, they began to kindle with aroused anima- 
tion. 

‘*No one at present, my poor girl—nothing 
can be done till after the examination.” 

Julia had drawn close to her grandmother, and 
grasped a wave of her faded dress with one hand. 
The officer could not turn his eyes from her face, 
so sad, so mournfully beautiful. He was about 
to utter some vague words of comfort, but while 
they were on his lips a door from the police-court 
opened, and a man looked through, saying in a 
careless, off-hand manner, ‘‘bring the old man 
in.” 

The court-room was crowded, with witnesses 
ready to be examined, lawyers, eager for employ- 
ment, and others actuated by curiosity alone, all 
crowded and jostled together outside the bar. 
As the prisoner entered, the throng grew denser, 
pouring in through the open door, and spreading 
out into the vestibule to the granite pillars, all 
pressing forward with strained eyes to obtain 
view of one feeble old man. 

They made a line for him to pass, crushing 
against each other with their heads bent back, 
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end staring in the old man’s face as if he had . 
been some wild animal, till his thin hand clutched | 
the bar. There he stood meek as a child, with | 
all those bright, staring eyes bent upon him, A 
faint crimson flush broke through the wrinkles 
on his forehead; and his hand stirred upon the ; 
railing with a slight shiver, otherwise his gentle : 
composure was unbroken. 

The crowd closed up as he passed, but the two 
females clinging together, breathless and wild 
with fear, lest they sheuld be separated from 
him, pressed close upon his steps, forcing their 
way impetuously one moment, and looking help- 
lessly around the next. Still resolutely following , 
the prisoner, they won some little space at each 
step, not once losing sight of his grey head as it 
moved through the sea of faces, all turned, as 
they thought, menacingly upon him. At length 
they stood close behind the old man, and, unseen 
by the crowd, clung to his garments with their 
thin, pale hands. 

The judge bent forward in his leathern easy- 
chair, and looked in the prisoner’s face, not ; 
harshly, not even with sternness. Had a lighter 
offence been charged upon the old man, his face ; 
might have borne either of these expressions, 
but the very magnitude of the charge under in- 
vestigation gave dignity to the judge, and true 
dignity is Mways gentle. 

He stooped forward, therefore, not smiling, 
but kindly in look and voice, informed the pri- 

3 





soner of his rights, and cautioned him not to 
criminate himself ignorantly in any answer he} 
might make to interrogations from the court. 
The old man raised his eyes, thanked the judge } 
in a low voice, and waited. 3 
‘Your name.” 
‘“<T am known in the city as James Warren, but : 
it is not my real name.” 
‘What is the real name then?” 
‘T will not answer.” 
The old man spoke mildly, but with great firm- 


ness. The judge bent his head. A dozen pens } 


could be heard at the reporters’ desk taking down : 
the answer. A hush was on the crowd, every } 
man leaned forward, breathless and listening. 
Those even in the vestibule kept still while the 
old man’s reply ran among them in whispers. 

“‘Did you know the man who was found dead 
in your house on the nineteenth of this month?” 

‘¢Yes, I knew the man well!” 

‘‘Where and when had you met before?” 

“JT will not answer!” 

“Did you see him on the evening of the eigth- 
teenth ?” 

‘“*No!l” 

‘Did evil feeling exist between you?” 

The old man turned a shade paler, and his 


at a loss for words which might convey an exact 
answer. 

“I cannot say what his feelings were—but of 
my own I can speak, having asked this same 
question to my soul many times. Edward Lei- 
cester had wronged me and mine—but I forgave 
the wrong, I had no evil feeling against him.” 

«“Was there not high words and angry defiance 
between you that morning?” 

“‘He was angry, I was not; agitated, alarmed 
I was, but not angry.” 

“Were you alone with him?” 

* Yes!” 

~*How long?” 

‘¢Perhaps ten minutes!” 

‘‘Once more,” said the judge—‘‘once more let 
me remind you that in another court these an- 
swers may be used to your prejudice. Now take 
time, you have no counsel, so take time for re- 
flection before you reply. What business had 
Edward Leicester with you?—what was the sub- 
ject of conversation between you?” 

The old man bent his forehead to the railing, 
and thus stood motionless without answering. 
His own honest sense told him that every ques- 
tion that he refused to answer gave rise to doubt, 
and kindled some new prejudice against him. 
His obvious course was silence, or a frank state- 
ment of the truth. He raised his head, and 
addressed the judge gently as he might have 
consulted with a friend. 

“Tf I have a right to refuse answers to a 
portion of what you ask me, may I not, by the 
same right, remain entirely silent?” 

“There is no law which forces you to answer 
where a reply will prejudice your cause.” 

‘Will anything I can say help my cause?” 

“No!” “ 

«Then I will be silent.” 

The judge felt this to be a wise conclusion, 
and a faint gleam of satisfaction came to his lips. 
The meek dignity of that old man, the beautiful 
pale face now and then peering out from behind 
his poverty-stricken garments—the feeble old 
woman crowding close to his side, all had aroused 
his sympathy. It was impossible to look on that 
group and believe any one of those feeble crea- 
tures guilty of the blood that had reddened their 
poverty-stricken hearth, and yet the evidence 
against that placid old man had been fearfully 
strong before the coroner’s inquest. 

Some commotion arose in the crowd after this. 
Men began to whisper opinions to each other— 
now and then a rude joke or laugh rose from the 
vestibule. People began to circulate in and out 
at the various doors, and during all this several 
witnesses: were examined. These perscns had 
seen a gentleman, well, nay, elegantly dressed, 





hand shook upon the railing, he hesitated as if 
Vou. XVII.—10 


enter the miserable basement occupied by the 
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prisoner and his family, very early on the morn- 
ing of the nineteenth. One, a person who lived 
in the front basement, testified to high words, 
and a sound as if some one had stamped several 
times on the floor. Then he heard quick foot- 
steps along the entry; saw the stranger an in- 
stant in the front area, and then heard him go 
back again. This excited considerable curiosity 
in the witness, who opened the door of his own 
room and looked out. He caught a glimpse of 
the stranger going, quickly, through the next 
door, and saw two females. The old woman 
and girl now standing behind the prisoner were 
crouching in the back end of the entry, appa- 
rently much frightened, for both were pale: and 
the old woman wrung her hands while the girl 
wept bitterly. A little after, perhaps two minutes, 
this man heard a sound from the next room, as if 
of some heavy body falling, this was followed by 
a hush that made him shiver from head to foot. 
He went out and saw the two females clinging 
together, and creeping pale and terror-stricken 
up to the door, which the old woman tried to 
open, but could not, her hands shook so violently. 
The witness himself turned the latch and looked 
in, leaning over the females, who, uttering a low 
cry, stood motionless, blocking up the entrance. 
He saw a man, the stranger, lying upon the floor, 
stretched back in the agony of a fierce death 
pang; his teeth were clenched; his eyes wide 
open; the chin protruded upward; and both 
hands were groping and clutching at the bare 
floor. While the witness looked on, the limbs, 
half gathered up and strained against the floor, 
gave way, and settled down like ridges of with- 
ered grass. The room was badly lighted, but it 
seemed to the witness that there was some faint 
motion, after this a shudder, or it might be a 
fold of the dead man’s clothes settling around 
him, but except this all signs of life went out 
from the body. 

Then the witness had time to see the other 
objects in the room. The first thing that his 
eyes fell upon was the face of old Mr. Warren, 
the palest, the most deathly face he ever saw on 
a living man; he was stooping over the corpse, 
grasping what seemed a handful of snow, stained 
through and through with blood which he pressed 
down upon the dead man’s side. 

The witness grew wild with the terror of this 
scene. He pushed the two females forward and 
went in. The prisoner looked up, still pressing 
his hand upon the dead man; his lips moved, and 
he tried to speak, but could not. On stooping 
down, the witness saw that the stained mass 
clenched in the old man’s fingers was oné side 
of a white satin vest, clutched up with masses 
of fine linen, which the dead man had worn. He 
also saw a knife lying upon the floor wet to the 


haft. After a minute or so, the prisoner spoke, 
apparently feeling the body grow stiff under his 
hand; he turned his head with a piteous look, 
and whispered—*“ what can we do?” 

The witness stated that his answer was “‘ noth- 
ing—the man is dead!” 

Then the old man got up, and went to a bed 
huddled on the floor in one corner of the room 
where his wife and granddaughter had dropped, 
when the witness pushed them with unconscious 
violence from the threshold. He said something 
in a low voice to the woman, and she answered— 

‘*Oh, Wilcox, tell me that you did not do it!” 

The prisoner looked at her—at first he seemed 
amazed as if some horrid thought had just struck 
him, then he looked grieved, wounded to the 
heart. The expression that came upon his face 
was enough to make one cry, but his voice, when 
he spoke, was even worse than the look: it seemed 
choked up with tears, that he could not shed. 

“My wife:” he said nothing more, but that 
was enough to make the old woman cover her 
face with both hands and sob like a child. Julia, 
his grandchild, who had been sitting white and 
still as death till then, lifted her eyes to the old 
man’s face, and you could see them deepen with 
sorrowful astonishment, as if she too had been 
suddenly wounded. The look of horror died on 
her features, leaving them full of pitfing tender- 
ness. She arose with the look of an angel, and 
clasping her hands over the old man’s arm, as he 
stood gazing mournfully upon his wife, pressed 
her pale, beautiful head against his side. 

*¢Grandfather, she did not think it. It was the 
terror that spoke, not her, not my grandmother!” 
The old man would have laid his hand upon her 
head, but it was crimson and wet. He saw this, 
and dropped it again. 

The dim light, the pale faces, the man stark 
and dead upon the floor, made the scene too pain- 
ful even for a strong man. The witness went 
out, and aroused the neighborhood. He did not 
go back: more courageous men would have shrunk 
from the scene as he did. 

I have given this man’s evidence, not in his 
own words. He was a German, and spoke rude 
English; but the scene, he described, was only 
the more graphic for that. It impressed the 
judges and the crowd; it gratified that intense 
love of the horrible that is becoming a passion 
in the masses, and yet softened it with touches 


of rude pathos, that also gratified the populace. | 


Here and there you saw a wet eye in the crowd. 
Men who were strangers to each other exchanged 
whispered wishes that the prisoner might be 
found innocent. The old woman and her grand- 
daughter became objects of unceasing curiosity 
Men pressed forward to get a sight at them. 





The reporters paused to study their features, 
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and to take an inventory of their poverty-stricken 


garments. ' 

Other witnesses were called, all testifying to 
like facts, all serving to fasten the appearances 
of, guilt more closely upon that fallen old man. 
When all had been examined but the grand- 
daughter, the excitement became intense; the 
crowd pressed closer to the bar; those in the 
vestibule. rushed in, filling every corner of the 
room. The poor girl moved when her name was 
pronounced, and with difficulty mounted the step 
which lifted her white face to a level with the 
judge. The little hands grasped the railing till 
every drop of blood was driven from the strained 
fingers; but for this, she must have fallen to the 
earth, for there was no strength in her limbs, 
no strength at her heart, save that which one 
fixed solemn thought gave. There was something 
deeper than the pallor of fear in those beautiful 
features—something more sublime than sorrow 
in the deep violet eyes which she lifted to the 
magistrate. He saw her lips move, and bent for- 
ward to catch the sound of words that she seemed 
to be uttering, — 

“TI cannot answer any questions—don’t ask 
me, sir, don’t!” He caught these words. He 
saw the look of meek courage that spoke even 
more forcibly than the tremulous lips. No one 
saw the look, or heard the voice, but himself, 
not even the prisoner; for age had somewhat 
dulled his ear. The face, the look, the gentle 
bearing of this poor girl, filled the judge with 
compassion. It is a horrible thing for any law 
to force evidence from one loving heart that may 
cast another into the grave. The magistrate had 
never felt the cruelty so much before. The ques- 
tions that he should have propounded sunk back 
upon his heart. It seemed like torturing a lamb 
with all the flock looking on. Still, the magis- 
trates of our courts learn hard lessons even of 
juvenile depravity: not to be suspicious would, 
in them, be a livipg miracle. This girl might be 
prompted by advice, and thus artfully acting as 
the tool of some lawyer. You would not look in 
her eyes and believe it, but soft eyes sometimes 
hood over falsehood that would make you trem- 
ble. No one is better aware of this than the 
acute magistrate, still there is something in pure 
simplicity that convinces the heart long before 
the judgment has power to act. 

‘‘Who told you not to answer my questions ?” 
he said, in a low voice. 

‘No one!” 

“‘Then why refuse?” 

“Because my grandfather never killed the 
man, but what I should say might make it seem 
as if he did.” 

‘But do you know that is contempt of court, 
& punishable offence?” 





‘“«T did not know it!” 

‘That I have power to make you answer?” 

A faint beautiful smile flitted across that pure 
face. You might fancy a youthful martyr smil- 
ing thus when threatened with death by fire. 
It disturbed in no degree the humility of her 
demeanor, but that one gleam of the strength 
within her satisfied the magistrate. 

Not even the reporters had been able to catch 
a word of the conversation. His dignity was in 
no way committed. He resolved to waive the 
cruel power, which would have wrung accusation 
from that helpless creature unnecessarily; for 
the evidence that had gone before was quite 
sufficient to justify a commitment. 

‘‘We shall not require the evidence of this 
young girl,” he said, addressing a fellow-magis- 
trate, who had been writing quietly during the 
proceedings. 

** No,” answered the magistrate, without check- 
ing his pen or raising his head, ‘‘what is the 
use? The story of that German was enough. I 
should have committed him after that. The poor 
girl is frightened to.death. Let her go!” 

‘¢But in the other court, there she will be 
wanted!” 

‘True, she must be kept safe. Anybody forth- 
coming with the bonds?” 

“‘T fear not. It seems hard to keep the poor 
thing in prison!” 

“‘ Like caging a blackbird!” answered the man, 
racing over the paper with his gold-mounted 
pen. ‘Hard, but necessary: bad laws must be 
kept the same as good ones, my dear fellow! 
Disgrace to civilization and all that, but the 
majesty of the law must be maintained, even 
though it does shut up nice little girls with the 
offscouring of the earth.” 

“It goes against my heart!” answered the sit- 
ting magistrate withasigh. ‘It seems like cast- 
ing a new fallen wreath before a herd of wild 
animals. I never hated to sign my name so 
much!” 

“Must be done though. You have stretched 
a point to save her. Just now, the repofters were 
eyeing you. Another step of leniency and down 
comes the press!” 

“I shall act rightly, according to my own 
judgment, notwithstanding the press.” 

‘A beautiful sentiment, only don’t let those 
chaps hear it. Would not appreciate the thing 
at all!” 

The sitting magistrate spoke the truth. Never 
in his life had he signed papers of commitment 
so reluctantly; but they were made out at length, 
and handed to the officer. The old man was con- 
ducted from the bar one way, and a strange 
officer took Julia by the hand forcing her through 
the crowd in another direction. At first, she 
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supposed that they were going with her grand- 
father. When they were separated in the crowd, 
she began to struggle; a faint wail broke from 
her lips, and the officer was compelled to cast 
his arm around her waist, thus half carrying her 
through the crowd. 

The woman had followed her husband and 
grandchild mechanically, but when they were 
separated, the cry that broke from Julia’s lips 
made her turn and rush back: the crowd closed 
in around her: she cast one wild look after the 
prisoner, another toward the spot whence the 
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wail came. They both were lost through a door 
in the dark vistas of the prison. She saw a white 
arm flung wildly up as if beckoning her, and 
rushed forward, blindly struggling against the 
crowd. In the press of the people, she was hur- 
ried forth into the vestibule, and there leaning, 
in dreary helplessness, against one of the massy 
stone pillars, she stood looking vaguely around 
for her husband and child. It was a heart-rend- 
ing sight, but every day those ponderous walls 
witness scenes equally mournful. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





STANZAS. 





BY MES. D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 





Ir was a dream—a transient dream, 
Gone in one little hour: 
And yet so real did it seem— 
So soothing was its power, 
That now, when night’s deep shade hath fled, 
And busy feet are near, 
I heed them not, but bow my head, 
And list its tones to hear. 


And was it all a dream? we stood 
Close by the little stream 
That wanders through the shady wood; 
Upon its breast a beam 
Of silver sunlight danced along, 
And flowers were nodding there; 
Bright flowerets listening to its song, 
So beautiful and fair! 


We stood there, side by side, my love, 
The soft breeze sighed around; 

And from their shady nests above 
The birds sent out a sound 





Of thrilling music; and the sky 
Ne’er wore a deeper blue; 

And opening buds bent heavily 
Beneath the pearly dew. 


Oh! it was sweet.that vision fair— 
The soft winds from thy brow 

Lifted the curls of auburn hair— 
I see them waving now 

Above those deep and holy eyes, 
Those eyes so “darkly blue,” 

That ever, amid smiles or sighs, 
Beamed lovingly and true. 


A few brief words I heard thee speak, 
As bending o’er my head 

Thy warm breath trembled on my cheek, 
Like balmy fragrance shed; 

They told of love—unchanging love, 
Of watchful, guardian care— 

Of a bright, blissful realm above, 
And of thy rapture there. 





THE REQUEST. 





BY CLARA MORETON. 





On! bury me not when the fitful rain 
Is trembling in misty g!oom; 

You would shudder to think of her you left 
In the damp and silent tomb! 


Each cold, hard drop that the casement struck 
Would fill your fond heart with dread— 

With thoughts of the form so cherished and loved, 
Alone in her marble bed! 


Ah! bury me not when the gusty rain 
Is falling so thick and fast— 

When dampness is blown from trappings of death 
In the breath of every blast. 





For dark is the day when the rain-drops beat 
On the wet hearse standing by, 

To bear from your sight the one you have loved 
While the wind wails mournfully. 


Then bury me not when the dreary rain 
Is gloomily pouring down— 

When the black clouds above are looming up 
With their dark and mocking frown; 


But wait ’till the sun sets his bow in the sky, 
And gilds the droppings of rain; 

Then wrap me gently in funeral pall, 
And lay me to sleep again. 
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A STORY OF EDWARD THE FOURTH. 





BY 8YBIL HASTINGS. 





Ur the polished stairs and along the lofty hall , 
of Moorland, laden with flowers, bounded a light } 
and graceful figure. Pausing at the oaken door 
of a turreted chamber, Leonora Estrange tap- 
ped lightly, listening with bent head while she 
knocked. But moment after moment went by, 
and still the silence within remained unbroken. 
At last, opening the door, Leonora went in. 

The room was filled with a faint golden light, 
as the sunbeams stole through the voluminous 
folds of the draping curtains. With one glance 
at the couch, around which the crimson hangings 
were still fluttering with the motion of the open- 
ing door, she advanced to a small table, upon 
which stood an empty vase. Filling this from a 
crystal goblet, and seating herself, she began 
slowly to arrange her fragrant burthen. 

Nearly an hour passed ere she had completed 
her fragrant task: then, as she brushed the last : 
drooping leaf from before her, she arose, and 
crossing to the couch gathered back the silken 
curtains, and laid her hand gently upon the brow 
of the youthful sleeper, saying, in a low, sweet 
voice, 

“‘ Sleeping yet, dear lady, and the morning sun ; 
full an hour old?” 

‘‘ Ah, Leonora! dear Leonora, is it you?” mur- 
mured the half awakened girl. ‘I must have 
indeed been weary to have slept thus.” And 
tising, she threw a muslin mantle around her, 
and sank languidly into a cushioned chair. Here 
she bent over the beautiful blossoms with a whis- 
per of delight as she parted their glossy leaves, 
and drew forth a wild rose tremulous with dew, 
and pressed it to her lips. 

Suddenly the hand that was busy amid her 
golden curls trembled violently, and Leonora bent 
low to hide the varying color of her cheek, and 
the wild flashing of her eyes. The Lady Clare 
saw not the passionate flush that flitted across 
the beautiful face of her companion, for the light 
had passed when she looked up. 

Half an hour afterward, there arose the soft 
notes of a bugle, followed by a stir within the 
paved court beneath the high window. Soon the 
quick clatter of a horse’s hoof was heard. A 
faint color came to the delicate cheek of the 
Lady Clare, and a warm smile to her lip as she 
fastened the last fold of her riding-habit. She 
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received her cap and plume from the hand of 
Leonora, but the feather was vibrating as if a 
sudden gust of wind had swept through the open 
window; and yet there was not air enough astir 
to have lifted a leaf. As the Lady Clare touched 
the hand of Leonora, it was icy cold. A shade 
of uneasiness came over her placid features as 
she said, kindly, 

“‘You are not well, dearest Leonora.” 

But the girl shook her head with a faint smile, 
and she turned away. The next moment the 
curtain was gathered back with a quick, eager 
motion, and Leonora, half enveloped within its 
folds, stood gazing down upon the group below. 
But not upon the proud steed, the beautiful 
little poney, nor the gaily dressed grooms did 
she look. Her eyes were fixed upon the tall and 
graceful figure of a cavalier of some two and 
twenty summers, who wore, with an air of inde- 
scribable grace, his simple riding-dress of Lincoln 
green. He stood leaning carelessly against the 
wall which surrounded the ancient dwelling, half 
castle, half hall. The sable plumes of his hat, 
drooping low over over his brow, concealed the 
upper portion of his face, leaving but the Grecian 
nose, and the chiseled lip, shaded by the dark 
chesnut moustache, exposed. Once or twice he 
struck his spurred boot upon the stones beneath, 
with a vehemence that brought the drooping 
forms of the indolent grooms quickly erect, and 
occasionally he pressed his hand upon his brow, 
as if some dark and troubled thoughts were cros- 
sing his reveries. Suddenly there was a stir, 
and ‘the poney raised its head. At this Lord 
Francis Clairmont looked quickly up, for such 
was the name of the cavalier, and beheld the 
Lady Clare, who came forth leaning upon the 
arm of her only surviving parent, the old Earl 
of Moorland. 

A pleasant smile parted the lips of the lovely 
girl, a bright color came to her cheek, as taking 
her hand the young lord bent low, saluting her 
with the graceful yet high-flown compliments of 
the day. The hand of Leonora was clenched as 
in sudden pain, while the dark eyes filled with a 
flashing light-as she beheld the graceful form 
of Lord Clairmont bend to the child-like being 
before him. The next moment, and Clairmont, 
having lifted the Lady Clare to the saddle, sprang 
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into his own, while the whole party rode slowly said his companion. ‘Before Leonora Estrange 
forth. , again leaves you, she must know if, evermore, 

Scarcely, however, had they cleared the little like a guilty thing, she is to steal forth from 
bridge which separated the castle from the open ' yonder proud castle, treacherously to meet the 
country, when Lord Clairmont drew in his rein, ’ affianced of her gentle and generous benefactress. 
and with a brief excuse, wheeled his horse to ‘Oh! Francis,” she added passionately, ‘if you 
return. Riding quickly as he re-crossed the ‘knew how bitter it is to look upon what she deems 
bridge, he raised his eyes and beheld the white : her privileged love for you; to see her gaze and 
cheek and flashing glance of Leonora Estrange. : smile upon you as if the right alone to her be- 
Then a soft, winning smile flitted across his coun- : : longed; to hear her, day by day, speak ‘of you 
tenance; and the cold cheek grew warm, the eye | ‘ to me as her future husband; and press the very 
lost its wild light, as she met the glance of those | flowers which thou hast given to me to her lips, 
eyes, so large, so dark, yet so laughing in their : murmuring fond and loving words, while I the 


beauty. For a moment they rested upon her; 


then there was a quick wave of his hand, as it | 


raised his hat, falling impressively upon his heart. 
When he again rode forth with a light and easy | 
seat, Leonora, though she watched him until lost ‘ 
in the distance, grieved no more; but an expres- ; 
sion of radiant happiness dwelt on her face. 

It was the evening of the same day, when ; 
Leonora might have been seen standing erect on } 
a steep hill, with her eager gaze bent upon the ! 
muffled figure that came hurriedly up the steep | 
hill toward her. The wild breeze of a coming 
tempest swept through the dim forest, which lay 
like the background of some fine painting be- 
hind her. Far away in the distance, rose the 
grey turrets of Moorland. She had stolen out 


heedless of the lowering clouds, to meet the be- } 


trothed of Lady Clare, the young Lord Francis 
of Clairmont. 

Soon he gained her side, and turning one arm 
around her waist, he drew her yet deeper within 
the shade of the tall trees, murmuring, 

‘¢My own Leonora, have you come out this 
wild, dark night to meet me?” 

He spoke in a voice of such fervent love and 
happiness, that the glowing cheek of the girl took 
a yet deeper hue. More than one hour passed, 
and still the young nobleman held the beautiful 
girl to his side, whispering vows of passionate 
eloquence and unchanging love, both he and she 
forgetful of the dark clouds flying wildly athwart 
the blue sky, and the low mutterings of the dis- 
tant thunder. Suddenly there was a flash of light- 
ning, followed by a crash, as if the heavens were 
rent in twain. It startled the young girl from her 
dream of happiness; it hushed the warm words 
upon the lover’s lips. Clairmont said hastily, 

‘¢Leonora, my beloved, let us hasten away ere 
the storm breaks. I will go with you to the castle 
gates: none will recognize me in the increasing 
darkness. Come, dearest, lean upon me. Surely 
you will not fear, when Francis is with you. 
Would to God,” he continued, ‘‘I might protect 
thee from the storms of life, as I may from the 
winds of heaven!” 

‘First, listen to me, ere I go hence, Francis,” 


while must stand coldly by.” 
“‘And does she indeed think of me thus?” he 
‘ replied, half aloud. ‘She is very lovely.” 

The hand that rested within his own was 
‘ quickly withdrawn; and ere the full conscions- 
ness of his error came over him, his companion 
‘ was speaking with an air and voice of more than 

queenly hauteur. 
““My lord, the Lady Clare’s thoughts are 
, doubtlessly often occupied with her betrothed: 
‘he will do well to think of her beauty and gen- 
; tleness, forgetting,” she added, bitterly, “her 
humble companion. It is not too late, my lord, 
to retrieve your error.” 

For a moment he stood gazing upon her with 
astonishment, as she stood before him, her chis- 
eled features glowing with excitement, her grace- 
ful head erect. Then there mingled with his 
expression of admiration a touching sadness, 

‘¢ Leonora, Leonora,” he said, in a low, mourn- 
ful voice. The next moment she was weeping 
upon his bosom, murmuring, 

«Forgive me, Francis. It is but my love for 
you that makes me so wild and wayward.” 

He spoke not, but drew her arm gently within 
his own, hurrying her down the steep hill. Darker 
grew the night, and with the fall of the fast 
descending rain, he whispered, 

‘‘Are you not weary, Leonora?”’ 

The bright face was raised to his, as the sweet 
voice answered, 

‘*Was I not cradled within the forest? What 
fears the gipsey girl, when the loved one is be- 
side her?” Perhaps it was well that the darkness 
hid the shadow that crossed the young lord’s 
brow, as she spoke; but it passed away; and 
they hastened on. 

“She shall be my own acknowledged wife, my 
fearless Leonora,” murmured Clairmont, as he 
parted with her; for he felt that he had now a 
treasure, priceless indeed. But as he spoke, he 
forgot the Lady Clare. Yet, at that moment, 
within her silent chamber, the heiress of Moor- 
land was bedewing the fading flowers before her, 
with tears of love and joy, guarding them as 
tokens of his affection. 
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Softly through hall and cottage, amid joy and 
sorrow, sighed the low musical voice of summer. 
Ruffling the blue waters of the Thames as it 
glided on amid the city bustle; with a soft and 
gentle sigh it lifted the drooping curtains of a 
silent chamber, and murmured within the dying 
ear of the good old earl, nature’s last farewell. 

“Prancis,” he said, faintly, ‘‘put back the 
curtains: I would again look out upon the blue 
sky; the loveliness of nature ere I go hence.” 
The son obeying his bidding, again knelt beside 
him, pressing his lips to the cold hand clasping 
hisown. Again the old man’s lips parted, and 
he murmured— 

“Lady Clare!” 

From within the shadow of the curtains, which 
were gathered and twisted around the richly 
carved posts, stepped forth, with pallid cheeks 
and tearful eyes, the young lady of Moorland. A 
change had come over her since we saw her last. 
Her young lip had lost its sunny smile, and the 
blue eye its brightness. Sorrow and suffering 
had come to her, the favored child of prosperity. 
The mourning robes, clinging to the fragile form, 
spoke of death, and told that her idolizing father 
had joined her other lost parent. 

“Lady Clare,” he said, taking her hand within 
his own, and Francis of Clairmont turned away 
his head from that beseeching glance, ‘‘I cannot 
leave you alone in this cold world. Before I go 
hence, let me bless you as my child! I would 
leave you to one who will love you even better 
than myself. Will you not grant me this boon?” 
and he laid her hand within his son’s. The Lady 
Clare looked timidly up, but the face of her be- 
trothed was turned aside; and she beheld not the 
struggle, but too vividly portrayed in the blanched 
cheek and quivering lip. 

Still, though the gentle pressure of her hand 
was unreturned, the Lady Clare dreamed not that 
aught but the mourner’s sorrow was hushing the 
voice that should have been whispering its love. 


The dying earl took this silence for consent, and | 


seemed happy. The priest who had waited in the 
ante-chamber was summoned, and the happy 


rite was performed. Clairmont was taken by sur- 


prise. Powerless to speak, he listened to the ‘ 
holy words which bound him evermore to her ; 
kneeling by his side. All seemed to him a dream; 
but when all was over, there arose before him ‘ 
the beautiful face of Leanora Estrange. 

The old man’s hand was now laid upon the ; 
bowed head of the young wife, and in this last | 
effort the spirit passed away. He would have | 
turned away with a world of wretchedness in his 


glance, but his new bride laid her head upon his — 
‘warrior king, in the languid form, the sunny 
brow, and small, voluptuous mouth, as he lay with 
‘ drooping eyelids, dreaming, not of past victories, 


bosom, whispering fondly— 
‘I will comfort thee, Francis.” 
He buried his face in his hands, the gentle, 





loving words cut him to his heart; yet he could 
not forget that he loved the poor gipsey girl better 
than the heiress; and he felt for the moment 
as if the latter had entrapped him into a union. 
But even then, by the corpse of his father, and 
in the first moments of his married life, he could 
not restrain himself. He shook off, half angrily, 
the grasp of his bride, as she essayed gently to 
remove his hands from his face. 

«Leave me—I would be alone,” he said. 

The Lady Clare knew not the terrible secret 
of his love for another, but, with a woman’s keen ° 
instinct, she felt that his affections were not hers. 
No grief could have rendered him else so cold, 
so haughty, so angry in these first moments of 
wedded life. She turned sadly away, and left 
the chamber, hot, scalding tears chasing each 
other down her cheeks. 

“Oh! Father above,” she cried, ‘‘teach me to 
win his love. Anything—anything will I suffer, 
if his heart may only be mine at last.” 

While Lord Clairmont paces his apartment, 
now wrung with agony to find himself the hus- 
band of one he loves not, and now melting in grief 
as he thinks of the loss of his beloved parent— 
and while his bride prays alone in her solitary 
chamber, let us seek Leonora Estrange. 

She had heard of the death of the earl and of 
the marriage of the Lady Clare; but she seemed 
to remember only the last. 

*« Perfidious lover,” she cried, with white cheeks 
and clenched hands, ‘‘and is it thus you have 
betrayed me. You told me you loved not the 
Lady Clare: that you would beseech your father 
to release you from your engagement to her: 
that you would wed me. False, false, falser than 
hell itself,” she exclaimed, bitterly. 

She rose and began to pace the floor. Her 
hair, loosed from its band, fell in raven masses 


‘ wildly over her shoulders, and her dark cheek 


glowed, like fire, with passion. 

‘¢But I will have my revenge,” she said, ‘I 
know where to strike; and I will wait for my 
chance. Oh! Francis, Lord Clairmont,” she ex- 


t claimed, with a mocking laugh, ‘‘you have not 


written to the house of Lancaster for nothing. 
I will intercept one of your letters. I will carry 
‘it to the king; and the monarch, incensed at 
' your conduct, will send you from your bride for 
‘life. Ha! ha! will I not have revenge?” 

Alone, half reclining upon a cushioned couch, 
with his graceful form enveloped in a robe of 
: crimson, lined and edged with costly furs, with 
an air of ennui and weariness, lay England’s 
‘king, the handsome and voluptuous Edward the 
Fourth. Scarce a token was discernible of the 
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or stirring triumphs, but of the many bright beau- 
ties that graced his brilliant court. 

Presently his reveries were broken by the en- 
trance of a favorite attendant. Edward looked 
dreamily up, as the page spoke. 

‘A lady craves audience, my liege,” he said, 
‘¢and will not be denied admittance.” 

Ts she old, or still in youth, Francois?” 

“IT should say far advanced, sire, were it not 
for a white hand that gleamed out for a moment’s 
space, as she drew her mantel about her, when 
my Lord Hastings, and Woodville came near.” 

‘‘Then, in heaven’s name, admit her without 
delay. We have not looked upon a new face this 
many a day.” And, in a moment the stranger 
entered. 

‘¢ Throw back that envious hood,” said Edward, 
as she stood close veiled before him, ‘“‘we would 
fain look upon the brow of our fair petitioner. 
Fair indeed,” he whispered, admiringly, as suit- 
ing the action to his words, he withdrew the hood 
from the somewhat frightened girl, disclosing the 
beautiful face of Leonora Estrange. She paused 
a moment, and then threw herself at his feet. 
Her cheek was of a marble hue as she extended 
a letter to him. 

Edward took it carefully, but as his glance 
rested upon it, he bent forward with a kindling 
eye and frowning brow. Once or twice he read, 
and re-read; then looking gravely down upon the 
fair girl, he said, somewhat sternly— 

‘¢ And how, pretty one, came you by this?” 

‘¢ Lord Francis Clairmont,” she said, ‘‘ bade me 
destroy it, but knowing it to be of somewhat trea- 
sonable import, I have brought it to you, my liege, 
for safe-keeping.”’ 

‘‘And what may my Lord of Clairmont be to 
you, that he should deposite letters of such high 
value in your care?” 

‘‘Nothing, sire,” answered Leonora, while the 
warm blood mantled her cheek and brow. 

“Come,” he said, smilingly, ‘‘I can read the 
riddle: he loves thy fair face, and then, thou 
lovest thy sovereign better.” 

‘‘There is no love between us: once it were 
otherwise; but now the heart which he has be- 
trayed, knows no softer unction than revenge. 
Yes,” she added, in a deep, low voice, ‘‘ Leonora 
Estrange lives but for revenge. The deed is done. 
With your leave, sire, I will withdraw.” 

“Nay, stay,” said the monarch, laying his 
hand lightly upon her arm to detain her, ‘‘sit 
thee here, poor child, by my side, and we will 
see if we cannot comfort thee,” he whispered, 
as he drew her to his side. ‘‘God of heaven, he 
must be a craven,” cited the monarch, ‘that 
could be false to those bright eyes! And now, 


pretty trembler, say, shall not Edward comfort 
the poor heart that throbs so wildly? By this 





token, he swears fidelity evermore to these lovely 
‘lips.” He would have pressed his own to those 
of the pale girl, but like lightning she sprang up, 
and stood with head erect, flashing eye, and crim- 
soned cheeks. 

“Stand back, my liege,” she said, «the mon- 
arch of proud England forgets himself strangely, 
when he leaves it for one like me to re-call him 
thus. I came not here to complain of Lord Francig 
of Clairmont, or to seek the love of England’s 
king; but to accomplish my destiny. My liege, 
fare-thee-well,” and she turned to withdraw. 

The monarch stood wrapt in mute admiration 
of the bold girl as she spoke; but when she 
turned, he sprang forward, crying— 

“By my halidom, this proud spirit suits thee 
well. Bold, forsooth must be the one that dares 
trifle with thy woman’s heart. But do you know, 
girl,” he said, as his eye again fell upon the paper 
within his hand, and he folded it, placing it within 
his bosom; ‘‘do you know that you have doomed 
your recreant lover to a traitor’s death?” 

Leonora eprang forward, and laid her- small 
white hand upon the king’s arm, while her red 
lips grew pallid and quivered with agony as she 
cried— 

‘‘To death! oh, sire, you do but jest with poor 
Leonora? Say it not again: re-call the words you 
but now have spoken.” 

Edward looked long and fixedly upon the agon- 
ized brow, upturned to his, upon which remorse 
had already stamped its iron signet. He lajd his 
jeweled hand upon the pale brow, and bending 
low, whispered— 

“And if to thy prayer, I spare the life of 
Francis of Clairmont, will Edward win the love 
of Leonora?” 

But no blush now mantled the young cheek; 
the life blood was pressing heavily upon the heart; 
for the truth had struck her for the first time, 
that it was not alone to imprisonment, but to 
death; and by her hand, that Clairmont was 
betrayed. Hence the monarch’s words awoke 
scarce a thought within that throbbing heart. 
Raising the long lashes, her glance fell coldly 
upon Edward’s as she answered— 

“The love, the fidelity of the subject, I will 
bestow, and if my sovereign be but just to him- 
self and others, that will be enough. I have 
nothing else, my lord, to give.” 

“Then, by heaven, Clairmont dies ere another 
eweek has passed,” answered the king. 

Leonora drew herself up. 

“ And I tell you, false king, false alike to honor 
and justice, that,he shall not die.” 

And again with flashing eye and dauntless 
mein, she confronted England’s king; then sud- 
denly turned from the apartment. 

The word was spoken. The final sentence had 
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gone forth. Doomed to an ignominious death, 
on the breaking of another dawn, the young 
Lord of Clairmont sat in his dungeon. His head 
was bowed upon his folded arms; his cheek was 

with the spirit’s strife; and his dark eye 
had lost its wonted fire. The light of his soul 
had gone out when he learned that he was be- 
ttayed, and by the hand of Leonora. 

Long he remained buried in deep and painful 
thought, until a low, half-stifled sob fell upon his 
ear. Uncovering his face, he logked tenderly 
down, where by his side the Lady Clare had sat, 
‘with her head resting upon his knee. Sadly and 
caressingly he laid his hand amid those golden 
curls, clustering around the pale brow; and bend- 
ing down fondly, kissed the tear-laden eyes. As 
he did so, he murmured— 

“Thou alone, of all the world, art true.” 

' Amid her tears she looked up, as these words, 
like blessed music, fell upon her ear. 

He had scarcely spoken, when the door was 
gently opened, and a muffled figure stood silently 
gasing upon the scene. Directly she advanced 
with faltering steps, and spoke in trembling ac- 
cents. The color came flushing to the cheek of 
Francis of Clairmont. 

“My lord,” she said, as she threw back her 
mantel: and both Francis and his wife started 
as their glances fell upon that beautiful face, 
now so wan and faded. ‘My lord, Leonora has 
come to save the life which she has periled. 
Will you not trust me?” she asked, in a voice of 
touching sadness, as she knelt before him. 

Francis of Clairmont looked sadly down upon 
her for a moment without a word: then he spoke, 

‘‘Have you come here, Leonora,” he said, ‘to 
mock the doomed man with idle hopes and soft 
words? You who have betrayed me to death. 
Yet I thank thee, Leonora, for the boon of thy pre- 
sence. I would return the wrong thou hast done, 
by mercy. Francis of Clairmont loved thee.” 

Here a low cry broke from the young wife, but 
he laid his hand upon her head, as he continued, 

“I loved thee until thou didst betray me to 
infamy and death; then the wrung soul in its 
agony turned to a softer, a truer heart.” 

Ashudder ran through the slight figure before 
him, and Leonora spoke in a voice of sharp 
agony, that fell painfully upon the listener’s ear, 

‘Not a truer, not a fonder heart,” she said. 
“Francis, the poor gipsey girl would have sacri- 
ficed all but honor to have saved thy life. Behold 
here she still will save you. Take this cloak and 
hood,” casting them from her, as she spoke, 
‘wrap them around thee, and pass out. None 
will heed thee. At the foot of the stairs a boat 
waits thee, and with it, those who will bear thee 
away in safety. And then, lady,” she said, ap- 
proaching the Lady Clare. ‘‘Let me look upon 





the face, which smiled upon my lone youth; and 
pray for pardon for all the wrong I have done 
thee.” She spoke hurriedly. Clairmont moved 
not, She took her mantel, and threw it around 
the young lord; but a sharp thrill ran through 
her whole frame, as she touched the hand that 
so often had fondly clasped her own. 

When the young nobleman felt the burning 
touch of those slight fingers, he raised himself, 
saying— 

“ And can you think, Leonora, that I will leave 
you to the revenge of a baffled king?” 

‘Edward will not harm me,” answered Leo- 
nora, ‘a night’s imprisonment will be all; and 
it matters little now,” she murmured to herself, 
‘“‘whether the roof of palace or prison cover 
this blighted head.” 

Clairmont still hesitated, but she took his hand 
and joined it to that of the Lady Clare, saying, 

“She is good and true: be thou so to her. 
Go—before it is too late.” 

The next moment she was alone. 

When the echo of Clairmont’s step had died 
away, she threw herself upon the couch, and drew 
the covering around her so that if the guard 
looked in, he might still fancy Clairmont slept. 
The caution proved not in vain; for in a little 
while, the door opened, and a man’s head in- 
truded. But in the dim light, the guard beheld 
that motionless form. Murmuring to himself, 
‘the sleeps soundly his last sleep on earth,” he 
went on his round. 

Who shall tell the bitter and sad thoughts 
that swept across the soul of Leonora Estrange, 
through the hours of that long, dark night? They 
were too deep for endurance at last; for when the 


first grey light of early morning filled the room, 


and the guards entered to convey the young 
Lord of Clairmont to the block, they found only 
the corpse of a young girl lying quietly upon his 
pallet. Even the rough and hardened soldiers 


turned awe-stricken from the sweet pale face 


before them. Many eyes looked upon that life- 
less form that day, and at last the tidings reached 
the monarch’s ear. With a presentiment of the 
truth, he entered the room, and bent above the 
dead. For many moments he stood motionless: 
then a tear was seen to gather within his eye, 
and fall silentiy amid the dark braids of the 
corpse, beautiful even in death, 

‘“‘For her sake, I pardon my Lord Francis of 
Clairmont,” at last, said the king. ‘‘ Let her have 
Christian burial; and let masses be said for her 
soul.” 

Taught by the bitter lessons of youth, Lord 
Clairmont was ever after true to his sweet wife. 
But both he and the heiress of Moorland often 
conversed sadly of Leonora Estrange, the poor 
Gipszy Grr. 





EDITORS 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


SEQUEL To PaLaces AxD Prisons.—Though the 
story of “Julia Warren” will be complete in itself, 
yet it may be worth while here to recapitulate the 
chief incidents of “Palaces and Prisons,” to which it 
is a sequel. Mr. Wilcox, then, or Mr. Warren as he 
now calls himself—the prisoner whose commital for 
murder is narrated in the present number—was once 
a rich farmer in Maine, with an only daughter, Ade- 
line, of great beauty and accomplishments. This 
daughter, marrying a man named Leicester, a gay 
spendthrift from New York, moves to that city. 
Subsequently deserted by her husband, she sails for 
Europe as governess in the family of a nobleman re- 
turning to England, leaving her child to the care of 
its grandparents. Years after, on the decease of the 
nobleman and his only daughter, Adeline inherits 
his large estates by will. Returning to the United 
States, she seeks first her old home in Maine, but 
finds her parents have disappeared, nor can she dis- 
cover any clue to them, or to her child; for, in fact, 
long before, the old man has come to New York 
with his wife and grandchild, and there fallen into 
extreme poverty. 

Meantime, Adeline, still loving her husband, seeks 
him out; but he rejects her, believing her poor. Too 
proud to bring him back by acknowledging her 
wealth, she conceals her passion and disappears from 
his search. Leicester now projects a marriage with 
@ young heiress, with whom he proposes to sail for 
Europe; but, to raise funds to carry out the plot, is 
forced to forge a check. His instrument is a young 
man, named Robert Otis, whom he fancies his igno- 
rant tool; but Otis has been warned of Leicester’s 
real character by an old friend of Adeline, and 
faithful servant, his own uncle. Proofs of Leicester's 
guilt are collected in the hands of this man, who re- 
veals them to Adeline, in time to prevent the mar- 
riage of the heiress. Adeline summons her husband 
to her presence, tells him of his criminality, acquaints 
him with her fortune, and then scornfully dismisses 
him, while police-officers, as pre-arranged, wait with- 
out to follow him home and there arrest him. 

Leicester, aware, too late, of the net in which he 
is involved, makes a desperate effort to extricate 
himself. He has accidentally met little Julia Warren, 
whom he recognizes as his own child, and, believing 
that if he can secure her person, he can make terms 
with her mother, he seeks out the miserable tenement 
where Julia and her grandparents live. He enters, 
and is recognized, by both the old man and his wife. 
The latter, with her grandchild, is asked to leave the 
room, while Leicester confers with the former: and 
the request is granted. Leicester first strives to coax, 
then to terrify the old man into surrendering Julia, 
but failing in this, and knowing that arrest, exposure, 
and the Penitentiary are now before him, he seizes 
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a case-knife, and stabs himself to the heart. The 
neighbors rush in at the uproar, and, finding Mr, 
Wilcox alone with the corpse, arrest him for murder. 
The story closes with the grief of Adeline over the 
dead body of her husband, and her still greater grief 
for the loss of her child, for, as yet, she knows noth- 
ing of little Julia’s existence. 

As Adeline Leicester was the heroine of “Palaces 
and Prisons,” so Julia, her daughter, will be ‘the 
heroine of this. Each story is distinct; yet one pro- 
perly a sequel to the other. 





FLower GARDEN FoR Marca.—In regulating the 
amount of heat, light, moisture, &c., attention must 
be paid to the peculiar conditions of the plant at 
certain periods of its growth. Thus, slips and trans- 
plants, while they are freely provided with heat and 
moisture, should not be too much exposed to light 
and sunshine. The evaporation which takes place 
from the leaves must not exceed the moisture which 
the root is capable of absorbing from the soil; if it 
does so, the plant will speedly languish and die. 

After transplanting, never give the plants water 
oftener than once, which should be immediately after 
the operation of planting is performed. The summer 
months are very unfavorable to transplanting, and 
should, therefore, be avoided if possible. From Qcto- 
ber to April, all shrubs, &c., may be lifted with safety. 
November is preferable for lifting large plants, as 
those planted about that time always send out young 
roots during winter; frequently by February, from 
one to three inches long. 

It will be necessary to keep young transplants and 
slips partially in the shade, until they are thoroughly 
rooted, and begin to send forth leaf-buds, which are 
sure symptoms of their new vitality. Particular at- 
tention should also be paid to the manner of watering 
our domestic favorites. Though plants may occasion- 
ally be showered with the watering-pot, in general the 
best mode is to give them their supply by the flats 
and under-soil, and to take care that this be as regu- 
lar and gradual as possible. Drenching theni to-day, 
and forgetting them for the remainder of the week, 
is decidedly hurtful; and watering the surface has 3 
cooling effect upon the soil, at the same time that jt 
is objectionable on the score of cleanliness. The 
great desideratum in the atmosphere of domestic 
apartments is moisture; and this can be partially 
supplied by placing shallow tin flats on the flower- 
stand, from which the water can evaporate among 
the leaves and branches of the plants. In transfer- 
ring plants which have become too large for their 
original pots, it is generally necessary to remove part 
of the’ old matted root, to open it up, as it were, 0 
that it may speedily obtain nutriment from the new 
supply of soil. Nothing can be more stupid than to 
transfer a ball of fibres and exhausted soil to a new 
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pot, under the idea of not injuring the root. The 
gesorbent portions of the fibres are their tips or 
gpongioles; and if these cannot be kept entire, a new 
and vigorous growth of them will be much sooner 
gent forth from a pruned root than from one clogged 
with old soil and decayed fibres. In filling pots with 
soil, care should be taken not to press it too firmly, 
but merely to give it sufficient consolidation to retain 
moisture and steady the plant. It is also of the utmost 
importance, especially in large uprights, to place a 
layer of broken earthenware or sifted gravel next the 
bottom, with some turf or moss above, to facilitate 
drainage, or, as old gardeners express it, “to keep 
the soil sweet.” 

Another direction to be borne in mind is, never 
transfer a plant from one situation to another of a 
widely different character without some previous pre- 
paration. Vegetables no doubt possess wonderful 
powers of accommodation, but there is a limit to this 
principle; and a plant nursed and reared in the hot- 
house will no more endure the exposure of an open 
pot, than the animals of India could live and pro- 
pagate in Iceland. Thus many of our rarest exo- 
tics are permanently injured by sudden removal from 
the stove to the open stand, or from the open air and 
conservatory to the drawing-room. Plants intended 
for transferences of this kind should either be taken 
at the period of their repose, or immediately before 
their breaking out into blossom, if their flowers be 
the object in view. For example, is it wished to 
bring some showy orchidaceous plant from the stove 
to the drawing-room, it ought to be kept as dry as 
its actual wants will permit, some time previous to 
its flowering, and to be removed io its destination 
as soon as the first flowers make their appearance. 
On the other hand, it should not be returned to its 
original destination till the flowers have withered, 
and even then not till the soil has become pretty dry. 

All that is necessary for successful in-door culture, 
is attention to the general directions previously given. 
If plants have sufficient air, light, warmth and mois- 
ture, and be potted in proper soil, nothing else is 
needed, save a little care in keeping them clean, 
occasionally stirring the upper portion of the soil, 
tarning them regularly to the light, lopping off old 
wood, pruning unseemly shoots, and removing de- 
cayed leaves. It may sometimes happen, notwith- 
standing all ordinary. care, that a few, such as the 
pelargoniums, may be infested with small green in- 
sects, or may otherwise take disease and languish. 
The former are generally destroyed by a sprinkling 
of powdered lime, the fumes of tobacco or sulphur, 
or even, where the nature of the plant will admit, by 
a thorough drenching with pure water. Disease is 
almost always the result of inattention, of too much 
or too little water, of confined pots, or of forcing into 
unnatural growth, and can only be remedied by re- 
curring to proper treatment; such as removal into 
larger pots, a supply of new soil, cutting asunder 
and re-planting matted roots, or by giving small 
doses of active manures, as nitrate of soda, ammo- 
niacal water, liquid guano, and the like. When 
slugs or other vermin infest the soil in which plants 


are grown, the above manures will in general kill 
them; if not, a drenching with lime-water—allowing 
it to pass off through the holes in the bottom of the 
pot or box—is sure to prove effectual, the same time 
that it is likely to add to the vigor of the plants. 

In order to produce double flowers, you must give 
them a due supply of moisture, but rather less than 
the plant most delights in; a superabundant supply 
of decomposing, organic matter to its roots, and an 
exposure to the greatest possible degree of sunlight. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited 
by his Son. New York: Harper & Brothers.—As 
@ prose writer, at least, Southey stands among the 
leading authors of England, and either as a prose 
writer or a poet he will-be among the most lamented. 
We doubt very much if this correspondence, sanc- 
tioned and put forth by his son, will not prove very 
widely popular. There is in the opening number the 
commencement of an autobiography running from 
Southey’s infancy up to his entrance into Westmin- 
ster, this is vivid, natural, pleasant, we only regret 
that there was no continuation in after years; but 
his letters do not fall short of the biography in inte- 
rest, and the whole cannot fail to be popular in this 
country as it has been in England. 

History of Spanish Literature. By George Ticknor. 
In three vole. New York: Harper & Brothere.—The 
high reputation won by Mr. Ticknor by the first 
volume of this most valuable work, is one which any 
author might covet. The book, now that is com- 
plete, will place him on a level with Prescott, Irving, 
and other authors who have given honor to our litera- 
ture by their industry and genius. Every true Ame- 
rican will appreciate the importance of a work like 
this, and the dignity that it confers on American 
literature. It is useless to add that the publishers 
send forth the book in perfect style, for when do they 
ever fail in this? 

Essay on Christian Baptiem. By Baptist W. Noel, 
A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Among the 
valuable religious books that now and then appear 
from the Harpers’ press, this will be highly valued, 
not only by those who agree in opinion with the 
author, but by persons who, having no time for in- 
vestigation, require Scripture knowledge condensed 
and digested for them. Those even who may not 
believe with Mr. Noel, will find much to profit by in 
his book, for it has been the result of earnest thought 
and hard research. 

Constance Lyndsey. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—This novel came; like Sir Edward Graham, 
late in the month, and we have only obtained time to 
gather a thought here and there, testing the quality 
and depth. It opens well. There seems to be fine 
touches of character, and a great deal of deep pas- 
sion delineated in its pages. It is impossible, after 
reading a single page, to mistake it as tame or com- 
mon-place: indeed we seldom find the Harpers’ pub- 





‘lishing a book that is not well worth reading. 
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The Peer’s: Daughter. By Lady Bulwer. New 
York: Stringer & Towneend.—Though we acknow- 
ledge a prejudice against this lady, there is no de- 
nying that her books are full of interest; she has 
splendid taste in matters of dress, furniture and art: 
dashes off a seene with great spirit, indulges in a 
little sarcasm now and then which most people like, 
and which in this case seems quite natural to the 


Fie. u—A Lirrtz Bor’s Dress or Pox Menino’ 
a coat of white cashmere, embroidered in seallops, 
with a small cape on the back, but which extends 
no further front 'than the front of the'sleeves, A 
hat. of white beaver, with a long curling ostrich 
feather. Panteldttes are quite short. Gaiters of 
white zephyr. 

Fie. u.—A Warxine-Dress or Green Six, trim- 





author. The Peer’s Daughter is decidedly the best ; med with revers rows of black velvet, put on in scal- 
book she has written, and will doubtless prove the , lops. A cloak of dark brown cloth, made in the 
most popular. sacque fashion, trimmed with four rows of braid a 
Sir Edward Graham. By Catharine Sinclair. New : bade darker than the-eleth. It is lined throughout 
York: Harper & Brothere.—We have not read the ; With pink silk of a dark hue, quilted: Bonnet of 
whole of this book, though sorely tempted to keep : Pink velvet, trimmed with bands of the same, inter- 
on, in spite of other duties, for we found every page ; laced on the left'side. A muff of ermine, 
so vivid, so fresh, so full of genius, that it was a very } Evemine Dresses.—For full evening-dress a great 
serious sacrifice to break off. If the plot is half as; V@tiety of rich materials are employed; and thick 
good as the style, or at all equal to the life that ; brocaded silks and satins are ornamented with trim- 


sparkles in every scene, the whole work must be 
superb. 

Representative Men. By R. W. Emerson. Boston; 
Phillipps, Sampson & Co.—This will prove the most 
popular theory of Mr. Emerson’s published writings. 
It is a series of sketches of distinguished men, in all 
ages; Plato, Shakspeare, Napoleon, Swedenborg, é&e.; 
and is full of profound thought. In the estimate of 
Emerson’s genius the English were unquestionably 
right. 

Flemish Tales. Translated by Frederick Conscience, 
and edited by Miss Lynch. New York: Edward 
Dunigan.—Here is a delightful gift-book, beautifully 


done up in crimson and gold, crowded with illustra- ’ 


tions, and printed on the thickest and most snowy 
paper. It contains several tales, every one a gem. 
All this we should have said earlier, but the book 
came too late for a notice before the holidays. 

Christmas Shadows. New York: Stringer & Town- 
send.—One of the prettiest books for young or old 
people, published this year, is the Christmas Shadows. 
The story is touching and beautiful, the illustrations 
equal to the story, and the whole style elegant as a 
gift-book can possibly be made. 

Dark Scenes in History. By G, P. R. James. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—A neat duodecimo volume 
this, full of the most touching and vivid scenes in 
history, written in James’ best style, and quite as 
interesting as fiction can be rendered. 

Shakespeare Illustrated. Boston: Phillippe, Samp- 
son & Co.—We acknowledge the receipt of Nos. 8 
and 9 of this superb work. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fic. 1—A Dress or Viotet Cotorep StrireD 
Sir1x—skirt plain. An apron of the same material, 
finished with a bias ruffle. Corsage plain, and low 
in. the neck—sleeves plain, opening on the back of 
the arm below the elbow, showing white cambric 
under-sleeves. A cape of fine worked muslin, with 
a collar surmounted by a pink neck-tie. Head-dress 
of violet colored yelvet, arranged in ringlets, as de- 
scribed a few months since. 


: mings of the richest and most recherche description. 
; These trimmings consist of embroidery in silk, of 
} ornaments of velvet, or gold and silver braid applique, 
‘ or even of pearls. A dress was lately completed in 
; Paris of the richest description. It was of plain light 
: blue satin of the richest texture. The skirt was trim- 
) med with five narrow flounces of blonde, figured with 
} silver, and each fi was sur ted by a wreath 
formed of pearl beads of various sizes. 
The sleeves of evening and ball-dresses are usually 
ornamented in a style corresponding with that of the 
; trimming on the skirt, which trimming frequently 
consists of frills and bouillonnees. The open demi- 
} long sleeves are ornamented at the ends with frills 
and full trimmings. 31 

Fiowers and lace continue to be favorite trim- 
mings for ball-dresses. Flower trimmings are not 
necessarily confined to dresses of light and trans- 
parent texture: they are quite as frequently employed 
for ornamenting dresses of silk or satin. We may 
mention the revival of an old and elegant fashion, 
viz: that of black lace dresses worn over slips of 
colored silk or satin, 

Some of the finer dress materials which have just 
been received are very beautiful. The de laine are 
nearly all of white grounds, with small palm-leaves 
and other figures of the richest colors. The India 
silks generally come with very small plaids. Collars 
will be worn larger than heretofore. The prevailing 
color for gloves will be corn color, or straw, 

Heap Dresses.—The ringlets worn at each side of 
the head, in the manner shown in our illustration, 
are exceedingly becoming and simple, and they have 
the advantage of being alike suitable to evening neg- 
lige or to a more full style of dress, according to the 
material of which they may be composed. If pre- 
ferred the material can be made into bows instead of 
ringlets, which can be attached to an elastic steel 
spring, which passes across the upper part of the 
head. This spring may be closely covered with black 
velvet so as to be almost invisible; or it may have a 
broader covering formed of folds, either of velvet or 
ribbon, thus giving to the coiffure the appearance 0 
a demi-cap. For mourning, these bows may be com 
posed either wholly of black velvet, of black velvet 
intermingled with black lace. 
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